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BOSTON LONDON CHICAGO 


Far Eastern Art 


YAMANAKA & Co., INC. 


CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO 


The opening exhibition 
of their new third Floor 
galleries. 


Ancient Chinese Bronze, Stone Sculptures, Pot- 
tery, Porcelain and Paintings dating from the 
Shang Dynasty, 1766 B.C., to the Sung Dynasty, 
1279 AD. 


ALSO 


An exhibition of 18th Century Chinese Jade, 
in their Mezzanine Gallery. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 


“Evening Breeze’ by Catharine Morris Wright 


EXHIBITION 
OF OIL PAINTINGS 


And A Group of Water Colors in Folio 
by 


CATHARINE MORRIS WRIGHT, A.N.A. 


January 31 to February 12 


ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 
559 Boylston Street * Boston, Mass. 


Art Lovers in New York City may visit the Grand 
NOTE Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., and 


view the exhibition, today, before it leaves for Boston. 


MATISSE 


TO 


MIRO 


PIERRE MATISSE 


51 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
UNTIL JANUARY 29TH, 1938 


“Johnnie Comes Home for Christmas’ 


DALE NICHOLS 
FIRST EASTERN EXHIBITION 
January 18 to 31, 1938 


CaTALoc ON REQUEST 


MACBETH GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1892 


11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments : 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE Art 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


A False Flicker? 


T MAY indicate a trend. Then again it may be merely the 

false flicker of a crystal coal in one of those “helpless” 
artificial fireplaces that give the rural-bred a nostalgic yearn- 
ing for the smoke and sparks of an honest pine log. 


But, on the surface, it would seem that the infiltrating bar- 
rage laid down by supporters of American creative expres- 
sion is making itself felt. In the midst of the current business 
recession, museums in all sections of the country are proudly 
announcing the purchase of works by the nation’s own living 
painters, sculptors and printmakers. In a continuous flow 
that has never before been equalled in the twelve-year history 
of Tue Art Dicest, letters and press releases are coming 
across the editorial desk telling of this or that example of 
“living art” entering some permanent collection. 


Of particular note are the San Francisco Museum (aided 
by Albert Bender), the Metropolitan Museum (28 purchases 
in 1937 through the Hearn Fund), the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery (thanks to the Friends of Art), the Carnegie 
Institute (through the Patrons Art Fund), the Whitney Mu- 
seum (most active and sympathetic of all), the San Diego 
Society of Fine Arts (supported by a group of true patrons), 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (the Lambert 
Fund), the Philadelphia Art Alliance (Circulating Picture 
Club), New York University’s Gallery of Living Art (leaning 
to the more modern expression), Milwaukee Art Institute 
(through its purchase awards), the Newark Museum (equally 
divided between oils and water colors), and the Art Institute 
of Chicago (most effective through sales at its annual 
exhibitions) . 

Conspicuously absent are the Boston and Philadelphia 
museums. Taking the latter institution to task is Dorothy 
Grafly of the Philadelphia Record. Writing of the latest Wil- 
stach purchases, Cézanne’s Bathers and Degas’s The Ballet 
Class, Miss Grafly complimented the Pennsylvania Museum 
on its awareness that “art did not stop with the Impression- 
ists” but added: “If appetite for the repair of deficiencies 
can be whetted to a keen edge somewhere in this city of 
reported wealth, there may be a fortune, similar to that 
in the Wilstach Fund, ready and eager to do its bit, not for 
the dead painters of Europe, no matter what their reputations, 
but for the living artists of the United States of America.” 


Warming to her subject, Miss Grafly concluded that “mod- 
esty may be a virtue, but as practiced by this country through 
museum soft-pedaling of the American art product when 
that product is weighed, not for exhibition but for purchase, 
modesty can develop horns and a tail. In the light of past 
history, Americans have preferred to take a chance on a fake 
eld master rather than to gamble on a living American. The 
chance is spectacular, with all the flavor of the Irish sweep- 
stakes, while the American purchase is mere small change.” 

And: “Perhaps the American museum, despite the depres- 
sion, has not outgrown the dollar sign. It prefers millionaires 
to artists... . The artist, poor devil, is only an artist, and, 
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during his lifetime of insignificant financial value to the 
museum.” 

While it may seem that Miss Grafly has fallen into the 
current political fallacy of condemning an entire class by 
its individuals, her indictment applies with particular force 
to her native city, which recently saw fit to pay $110,000 
for an unfinished symphony by Cézanne—and thereby bring 
Emperor Barnes into an unfamiliar entente with the radical 
Artists Union. 

Whether or not it is part of the museum’s function to pur- 
chase contemporary art work before Time, the Great Critic, 
has brought in his verdict—and there is a growing opposi- 
tion of scholarly thought to that premise—such museums as 
the Metropolitan and the Whitney are giving the living artist 
support such as he has never had in the past. 





On Private Patronage 


Neen ANOTHER CUBIT to art’s debt to private patronage 
is the gift of an art gallery to the University of Southern 
California by Mrs. Walter Harrison Fisher. Further enriched 
hy choice selections from the donor’s own painting collec- 
tion, the gift is of more than passing significance—even in 
a nation where cultural gifts from the “Sixty Families” come 
almost under the heading of routine news. 

As Arthur Millier, critic of the Los Angeles Times, has 
pointed out, the Fisher gift indicates anew that California 
collectors, like those of all other sections, acquire art treas- 
ures with the subconscious purpose of giving them, after 
brief individual enjoyment, where they will be of permanent 
service to many people. It also gives further acceleration to 
collegiate recognition of the educational value of fine art, 
and possibly heralds the closer approach of the day when 
every university will have its gallery “where the student 
can see history in its purest form”—the art it left behind. 

Cognizant of the fact that art, like time and the tides, 
goes on eternally, is the provision in the Fisher gift for 
exhibitions of contemporary as well as old master work. 

Living on the crest of totalitarianism popularity as the 
machine-age substitute for personal freedom and individu- 
ality, this disturbing thought comes often to those of us to 
whom art is a cause, touched sometimes with fanaticism: 
“Will Fascism or Communism, if or when they come, make 
provision for an alternative as effective as has been private 
patronage, with all its faults?” 

Reports from Russia, Italy and Germany hold forth scant 
hope. America’s own experiment in government patronage 
is still in the fermenting vat. 





Like Applause on the Radio 


oe of the current “play” being given colored re- 
productions in the nation’s art press, one might note, 
in passing, the latest announcement of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art publicizing the publication of full-color reproduc- 
tions of Picasso’s Woman in White, available to members 
either framed or unframed, and to the public at $1 a copy. 
The Museum believes “that many people wish to own 
prints but want the assurance of a high standard of repro- 
duction at a sufficient low cost,” and states that through the 
sale of these reproductions of Picasso it intends to establish 
a revolving fund to add other prints to the series. Woman in 
White was painted in 1923 during Picasso’s so-called “neo- 
classic” period, and is one of the chief works in the Bliss 
Collection. It is faithfully reproduced by the photo-offset 
process, using seven color plates. To the student of Picasso 

the print has a distinctive educational value. 
[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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PAINTINGS OF IRELAND 


AND 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR 
“Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.” 
and other books 
BY 


E. OE. SOMERVILLE 


until January 29 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
460 Park Avenue, New York 





RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


oa 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 














ETCHINGS 
WATER COLORS 


Sent to Picture Stores everywhere. 
Good proposition . . . Inquire 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES 


78 West 55th Street 
New York City a_—_—=eee* 





Georgette Passedoit Gallery 
121 E. 57 St. Jan. 10-22 


Paintings BORERT BROS 
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However, there is one phrase in the an- 
nouncement that sticks in the editorial craw. 
That phrase is “framed or unframed,” carry- 
ing as it does the implication that these re- 
productions are to decorate the homes of 
members of the Museum—instead of original 
art from the hand of some living or dead art- 
ist. To join a museum and then continue to 
decorate one’s walls with the same reproduc- 
tions as Mrs. Jones next door is as futile 
as applause on the radio. 


“Poverty in the midst of plenty” will ever 
be the role in life of the fine artist as long 
as Americans continue their predilection for 
hanging anything colored on their walls from 
demotic Icart maids and other wolfhounds 
to Picasso’s Woman in White and six “other 
colors.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





A Waste of Space— 


From J. Vennerstrom Cannon, California 
artist, comes this letter: “You like opinions— 
so here is what I think. THe Art Dicest 
space can be utilized to better purpose than 
printing such crack brained gibberish as is 
uttered by H. L. Engle in ‘Off His Chest’ in 
the Jan. Ist issue. Instead of attacking the 
President as persons of his mental make-up 
continually do, he has chosen ‘Art’ for his 
subject. Singular, how many of our citizens 
are afflicted with the same disease.” 


Rather Than Starve 


From Fanny James Brown of Connecticut: 
“As they are your personal opinions expressed 
in ‘Comments’ in THe Art Dicest, I am ad- 
dressing you to make my protest about the 
use of ‘reproductions.’ There is nothing equal 
to oil paint in color for me, but failing that, 
I had rather live with a reproduction of real 
art than starve completely. I had rather enter 
a home with reproductions on the walls than 
one barren of everything in the way of art, 
for it is not absolutely certain that only the 
costly thing is art. 





“I am not upholding the man from the 
fashionable address for he is one of those 
who lack the culture and fine feeling of the 
timid souls who live in the back street. But 
I do uphold the striving after better things 
which may mean an original in the homes of 
our children and their children to follow. My 
argument is that the reproduction and the 
‘uncut sets’ may be a beginning and lead to 
cutting the leaves, someday, out of curiosity 
. . . Great creative work is not born easily 
and many of our American painters would do 
well to go into retreat for a season. Of course, 
I wouldn’t have them quite starve, but Amer- 
icans are too fond of a short cut.” 


Indispensable as His Palette— 


From Martin Gambee of New York: “I con- 
sider THe Art Dicest as indispensable as my 
palette. I like the size of the magazine, its 
editorial policy, its fortnightly advent, and 
above all its newsy quality. Here is one sug- 
gestion .for the improvement of the list of 
current exhibitions—could these not be listed 
alphabetically by cities? It would be so much 
easier to find out what to see in any given 
city. I find the present system of listing diffi- 
cult to follow.” 





Helen Boswell and Paul Bird; Business Manager, 
Joseph Luyber; Circulation Manager, Esther G. 
Jethro. 

Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
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MILCH GALLERIES 


Special Exhibitions 


STEPHEN ETNIER 
Until January 22 


Paintings by 


MARGARET COOPER 
Jan. 24 - Feb. 5 


108 West 57TH Street, New York 


SCOTT & FOWLES 


745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Seuiss BurtpInc—Suvuite 1609 


Dealers in 


High Class 
Paintings 


Daily 10 to6é 
Sunday 1:30 to6é 


47th ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION 
JAN. 4 to 21 


National 
Association 
Women Painters 
and Sculptors 


American Fine Arts Building 
215 West 57th Street, New York 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 

Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 


PAINTINGS 


LOUISE W. ROBINS 


January 17 - 29 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
9 East 57th Street, New York 


Through January 21 
Water Colors 


by 
Loran F. Wilford 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 
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Alexander the Great: VERROCCHIO 
j= by Mrs. Herbert N. Straus) 
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Madonna and Child: Luca peELLa Ropsta 
(Lent by Detroit Institute of Arts) 


America’s Wealth in Italian Gothic and Renaissance Sculpture 


THE WEALTH of important Italian Gothic 
and Renaissance sculpture in private and pub- 
lic collections in America is revealed in this 
year’s annual old master show at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. As its 18th loan exhibition, 
on view until Feb. 20, the display surveys 
Italian sculpture from 1220 to 1500—the tran- 
sition from late Romanesque through the 
Gothic to the end of the early Renaissance. 

This transition, described in the catalogue 
by Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of the In- 
stitute, as a change from “the world of re- 
ligious idealism of the Middle Ages to a direct 
connection with nature in modern art,” is 
one of the most profound in western art his- 
tory. 

The prevailing appraisal of the Italian Re- 
naissance holds that the source of modern 
realism was essentially inherent in medieval 
art and that it really came to flowering in 
the early Renaissance, but that the second 
period, or High Renaissance, provided the 
font of all art ills since the 16th century— 
the aberrations of eclecticism, academism, re- 
vivalism, and the revolts each engendered. 

The carefully prepared Detroit exhibition 
concentrates upon this early period of the 
Renaissance closing at 1500, and it provides 
an opportunity to view the unfolding of this 
realism in an art medium in which Italy has 
ever best expressed herself. She loved color, 
especially the Venetians, but she has never 

forsaken her greater love for form—the very 
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essence of sculpture through all the schools. 

Beginning with a few Romanesque pieces, 
the Detroit show quickly gets to the more im- 
portant monuments. The greatest master of 
Gothic sculpture in Italy, Giovanni Pisano, is 
seen through an example in this artist’s dynam- 
ic, impressionistic style. Pisa was the lead- 
ing center of early Italian sculpture and in 
the 15th century gave way to the other great 
Tuscan center, Florence. Giovanni represented 
the first generation of sculptors in Pisa and 
he is followed immediately by a reaction away 
from impressionism by the second generation, 
Tino da Camaino, and Agostino di Giovanni. 
Dr. Valentiner aptly compares this to the re- 
action of Maillol to Rodin in modern sculp- 
ture. 

Tuscany did not get entirely into the swing 
away from Gothic immediately, and the linear 
style, derived remotely from manuscript il- 
lumination, lingered to flower in the work of 
Jacopo della Quercia and Ghiberti, both of 
whom are represented in the exhibition. 

Donatello and his native city, Florence, 
marks, however, the high point of the 15th 
century style. Four of this artist’s composi- 
tions in terra cotta and bronze serve to illus- 
trate his tremendous realism, and then the 
banner is carried on by a series of brilliant 
artists of the second half of the century: 
Desiderio da Settignano, Anonio Rossellino, 
Benedetto da Maiano, Mino da Fiesole, Ver- 
rochio and Pollaiuolo. 


The catalogue, beautifully printed and com- 
pletely illustrated, lists an even hundred sculp- 
tures. Among the outstanding pieces are a 
late 13th century Madonna and Child En- 
throned, by Nicholas Pisano, loaned -by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edsel Ford; a 14th century pilaster 
figure by Giovanni Pisano, from the Metro- 
politan Museum; two Angels Holding Cur- 
tains, loaned by Harold W. Parsons: a Sienese 
Angel of the Annunciation, dated about 1370, 
loaned by Arnold Seligmann, Rey, & Co.; and 
a striking wood figure, Umbian, about 1400, 
of A Deacon, owned by the Detroit Institute. 

Other unusual pieces are terra cotta relief 
by Ghiberti from the Edsel Ford collection; a 
remarkable terra cotta horse, just acquired 
by the Institute and hitherto unpublished, 
thought to be by Donatello; a Madonna and 
Child by Desiderio da Settignano, loaned 
anonymously; and a striking profile head of 
St. Cecilia attributed to Desiderio, also loaned 
anonymously. 

Nine of the sculptures which are loaned 
anonymously were formerly in the famous Gus- 
tav Dreyfus collection, Paris. Among these is 
a marble tabernacle by Antonio Rossellino, 
and a ierra cotta statue of David, listed as 
Florentine, about 1500. Among the several 
pieces loaned by French & Co. is a fine 
Madonna and Child, Venetian 15th century. 
A rare bronze statuette of Judith, depicted as 
an extremely defiant feminist by Antonio Pol- 

[Please turn to page 14] 
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Times Square, 1926: Joun SLOAN 


“The Eight” Reunited Thirty Years Later 


THE MOST DISCUSSED art exhibition of the 
year 1908 was a group show at the old quar- 
ters of the Macbeth Gallery, New York, by 
“The Eight.” The previous year had witnessed 
the merging of the Society of American Art- 
ists with the National Academy, the absorp- 
tion of opposition by the latter. The eight 
artists, termed by one critic, “men of the rebel- 
lion,” loomed suddenly on the horizon as a 
new and vigorous opposition. They preached 
realism, but more particularly they insisted 
that art must spring from everyday life. 


This month, thirty years later, the same 
group is represented in reunion at the same 
gallery. Now known more generally as the 
“New York Realists,” the eight artists are: 
Arthur B. Davies, William J. Glackens, Robert 
Henri, Ernest Lawson, George Luks, Maurice 
Prendergast, Everett Shinn, and John Sloan. 
At the doorstep of their earlier exhibition 
is laid today the roots of “American scene” 
painting. 

Henri, Luks, Glackens, Shinn and Sloan 
all came from Philadelphia where they had 
studied under Thomas Anschutz, the pupil of, 
colleague of, and heir to Eakins’ realism. 
With the single exception of Henri, the Phila- 
delphians had worked on newspapers as pic- 
torial reporters, and though Tolstoy, Whit- 
man, Bellamy and Henry George may be cited 
as a source of their philosophy, the bawled 
orders of a city editor with his constant ad- 
denda, “Get the human interest angle” may 
have been a more direct influence. 


Prendergast and Davies, the only two of 
“The Eight” who were not included in the 
Whitney Museum show of “New York Real- 
ists” last year, belonged more because of their 
individualism than their painting. Both work- 
ing in the lone, visionary by-paths of subject 
matter, they upheld and encouraged the 
right of every artist to be free, personal, and 
himself. 

The rebellion of “The Eight” of 1908 was 
directed in the main at the pretty pictures 
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of the aughty-aughts. William Dean Howells 
had said that “the smiling aspects of life were 
the more American.” This comfortable, insipid 
doctrine stood at the opposite pole to the 
principles of “The Eight,” who were dubbed 
variously, the “Ashcan School,” and the “Rev- 
olutionary Black Gang.” 

Among the thirty pictures from early and 
late periods of each of the artists in the pres- 
ent reunion are three that were included in 
the first exhibition. As an indication of the 
public acceptance of their principles over 
William Dean Howells’ theory is the change 
in price of one of the pictures. Its tag in 
1908 was $500; today it may be had for 
$3,000. 

Stemming from the traditions of Manet, 
Velasquez, with a still lingering Munich in- 
fluence, the majority of the paintings show a 


Portrait of Robert Henri: Georce Luks 








dexterity of brushwork. combined with quick 
observation. John Sloan’s views of Manhattan 
stand out for their lightning snatches of 
reality in Times Square, Sixth Avenue, and 
the Bowery. George Luks’ portrait of Henri 
faces across the room Henri’s portrait of Luks 
and, dark as they are, they reveal more than 
a strong spotlight could. Prendergast’s color 
patches, assembled into views of the city’s 
everyday life wring a decorative pattern out 
of steaming reality. Everett Shinn’s several 
pastels, with a quickened grace and color, go 
directly into the matter of tragedy and come 
dy. 


Far from having that out-of-date look that” 
accrues to many thirty-year-old canvases, each” 
of the pictures seen in the light of today could — 


have been painted today had the city itself 
not changed. Still painting and still sticking 
to their guns are four of the original artists, 
Sloan, Glackens, Lawson, and Shinn. 





Bruce Honored 


Epwarp Bruce, well-loved “father” of the 
PWAP and chief of the Treasury Department 
Section of Painting and Sculpture, was 
awarded the Friedsam Medal of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, which is “given 
to one of outstanding achievement in pro-, 
moting the fine and decorative arts in the 
United States.” 


In 1933, Mr. Bruce originated and organized 
in the Treasury Department the Public Works 
Art Project, the first governmental art project. 
He was head of it during its entire existence 
and employed more than 3,000 artists. When 
the project was finished Mr. Bruce, himself 
an artist of considerable reputation, was in- 
vited to organize a permanent section of 
painting and sculpture to decorate Federal 
buildings with murals and sculpture. This see- 
tion works in close conjunction with the 
Supervising Architect’s office, so that painting, 
sculpture and architecture may be harmoni- 
ous. 

As chief of this section Mr. Bruce has 
started anonymous, open competitions to which 
any painter in the country has been eligible. 
Murals or sculpture or both have been in- 
stalled in 155 buildings in various parts of 
the country and plans are under way for the 
decoration of 300 more buildings. 





Isidore Konti Dies at 75 


IsiporE Kontt,. 75 year old sculptor, who 
was best known for his monumental decorative 
works for great American expositions, died 
in Yonkers, N. Y., on Jan. 11. 

Mr. Konti’s work decorates public build- 
ings, churches and parks in several states. 


The piece most familiar to New Yorkers is J 


the bronze female figure on the Pulitzer Foun- 
tain at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, 
which has been a part of many artists’ inter- 
pretations of this particular spot with Central 
Park and the palatial Plaza Hotel in the 
background. 

The sculptures done for the Pan-American 
Exposition included the “West Indies” group 
and the spandrels symbolizing the Hudson 
River and East River for the Dewey Arch, 
as well as a large group of “The Despotic 
Age” at the Esplanade. For the St. Louis Ex- 
position in 1904, Mr. Konti did more than 20 
groups symbolizing the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. He also executed the McKinley monu- 
ment at Philadelphia, figures of Justinian 
and Alfred the Great for the courthouse im 
Cleveland, and an historical relief and group 
for the International Bureau of American Re 
publics at Washington. 
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Silent Morning, Vermont: Marion Gray TRAVER 
Celine Baekeland Conservative Landscape Prize 





Red Barns: Loretta Howarp 
Awarded Cooper Prize of $100 


Women Artists from 44 States Hold Decorative Annual Exhibit 


A STRONG DECORATIVE SENSE and vivid color 
marks the well-arranged Forty-Seventh An- 
nual Exhibition of the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors at the Amer- 
ican Fine Arts Building, New York, until Jan. 
21. In offering this year’s cross-section of what 
American women are doing in art, the Asso- 
ciation has been both discriminate and pro- 
gressive in its selection of exhibits. 


The critics were almost unanimous in ap- 
proving the awarding of the $250 first Anna 
Hyatt Huntington sculpture prize to Lu 
Duble’s Calling the Loa, Haiti, with its sim- 
plified and sweeping lines. Other participants 
in the $1,300 prize purse were Rosamond 
Sears, who won the $150 second Anna Hyatt 
Huntington Prize for Shetland Pony; and 
Beonne Boronda, whose Lynx won the third 
Huntington prize of $100. 

The Celine Baekeland prize of $150 for a 
conservative American landscape went to 
Marion Gray Traver for the blue and white 
Silent, Sunlit Morning, Vermont. Five $100 
prizes were divided among Rosalind Niren- 
berg, who won the Larkin prize with the por- 
trait of Kenneth Harder; Mary E. Hutchin- 
son, whose strong, stylized The Duet won 
the Marcia Brady Tucker award (reproduced, 
in Art Dicest, Dec. 15, 1937); Loretta How- 
ard, whose Red Barns took the Copper prize; 
Jane M. Allen, given the Alger prize for 
Market Scene, Guatemala; and Lena M. New- 
castle, who won the Marjorie E. Leidy Me- 
morial Prize for water color. The $50 Olive 
Noble prize for still life was given to Elise 
W. Bacharach; the $50 Lindsey Morris Ster- 
ling prize went to The Old Actor by Mabel 
R. Welch; and the Edith Penman Memorial 
prize of $50 for flower painting was won by 
Frieda K. Fall with Yucca and Beetle. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times, who usually has something nice to say 
about the Womens’ Annual, judged this year’s 
show as being “a large affair, attractively laid 
out... With the work of many of the artists 
the New York public has long been familiar; 
not so when it comes to a great many of the 
others. But whether known or unknown to 
us, the artists as a group prove that they can 
bring together a big exhibition that upon the 

le is interesting and alive.” 
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To Henry McBride of the New York Sun 
the show was “livelier than ever before. There 
in nothing in the show that is glaringly unin- 
telligent (which is more than you can say of 
the men’s exhibitions) or glaringly untrue to 
life, or glaringly offensive in taste. In fact, 
taste and competence in execution are the 
keynotes to the collection as a whole. If, on the 
other hand, there is nothing bravely explora- 
tive, that is, perhaps, typical of the sex. Wo- 
men, they are always saying, are staunchly 
conservative. Anyway this show is.” 

Portraits and figure paintings carried off the 
honors, according to Royal Cortissoz, who 
cites examples by Sue May Gill, Lee Lufkin 
Kaula, Emma F, MacRae, Ruth Wilcox, Helen 
Winlock, Lois Williams, Catherine Forbes 
Jones and Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. Other 
pieces selected by this critic were the flower 
and still life studies of Ethelyn C. Stewart 
and Ruth G. Mould. 

Jerome Klein of the New York Post termed 
the $250 Huntington prize-winner a “superfi- 
cially streamlined Haitian dancer.” He praised, 


Calling the Loa, Haiti: Lu Duster 
lst Huntington Prize ($250) 





however, the “less sensational bit sounder 
sculptural virtues” of Rose Newman’s Young 
Woman, and pointed to Doris Caesar’s “man- 
nerist figure” as being “far superior to the 
prize winners.” The paintings that stand out 
in the mass, in Mr. Klein’s opinion, are Caro- 
line Martin’s amusing sketch of a_ balloon 
parade, Margaret Huntington’s spirited canvas 
of a country auction, Betty Waldo Parish’s 
sturdy farm landscape, a diverting satirical 
portrait by Caroline Durieux, and the work of 
Frances Failing, Selma Oppenheimer, Carolyn 
N. Saxe, Mary Bayne Bugbird, Loretta How- 
ard, Cornelia van A. Chapin, Stowell Le Cain 
Fisher and Mary H. Tannahill. 

For general excellence Henry McBride of 
the Sun suggested Girl With Cards by Jane 
Diamond, Alabama Steel by Mary Sarg, South- 
ern Magnolia by M. Elizabeth Price, Silent, 
Sunlit Morning, Vermont by Marion Gray 
Traver, Elsie W. Bacharach’s still life, Round- 
out Bridge by Carolyn N. Saxe, Two in the 
Sun by Charlotte Kudlich Lermont, Portrait 
of George Jacobs by Rachel Bulley Trump, 
The Hall Table by Margaret S. Darrell, The 
Bay, Vigo Spain by Frances Failing, The 
Lonely Tree by Caroline Dudley, The Laun- 
dress by Virginia Carleton, Sunday Morning 
by Selma Oppenheimer, Magnolia Leaves by 
Dorothy Ochtman, Gamberaia Ilex Leaves by 
Sybil Walker, Old Timers by Helen A. King, 
Dance Satirist by Jean Van Vliet Spencer, 
Selling Marie Antoinette by Lesley Crawford, 
Morning News by Caroline Forbes Jones and 
E. Modrakowska’s self portrait. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram sig- 
nalled out Doris Caesar’s work, Ilse Nis- 
wonger’s sculpture Annunciata, Eugenie Mar- 
ron’s Head of a Young Woman, Mary Sarg’s 
powerful Alabama Steel, Edythe Ferris’ imag- 
inative Wives of the Dead, Edith Brisac’s well 
designed Fish Houses, Gaspe, Nellie Bur- 
ton’s vigorous Cuernavaca, Betty Carter's live- 
ly Truckin’ at the Savoy, and the popular 
Duet by Mary Hutchinson. 





How.anp Woop Dies: Howland Wood, cu- 
rator of the American Numismatic Society, 
is dead at the age of 60, after a brief illness. 
He was considered one of the world’s most 
famous numismatists. 





“Holland Indoors and Out” Seen 


In Large New York Exhibition 


A yourney through the Netherlands of the 
17th century—its golden age—is afforded the 
spectator in the exhibition at M. Knoedler & 
Co., New York, entitled “Holland Indoors and 
Out.” The prosperous Dutch artists take the 
visitor by hand across the great lowlands; 
into the market place; into the home to see 
the immaculate housekeeping of Dutch women, 
and to view all the pots, pans, chairs, and 
other equipment each Dutch house had. 

No happier title could have been chosen 
for this diversified show of Dutch landscapes, 
interiors, portraits and figures. More than 35 
paintings by nearly as many artists present 
an effusion of objectivity, and realistically 
portrayed things in life. Like the commercial 
photographer of today who arranges his still 
lifes of nationally advertised commodities, 
the 17th century Dutch painter put the right 
things in sharp focus and advertised to the 
world and to himself the good appearance of 
good things. 

In 1648 the Peace of Westphalia, ending a 
period of bloody wars, recognized the inde- 
pendence of Holland. She then became the 
most progressive country in the world and 
snatched from Venice the glory and prosper- 
ity that the latter had so long enjoyed. The 
art of the Netherlands divided quickly into 
Dutch and Flemish art, Belgium having re- 
mained Spanish and Catholic. Holland, proud, 
prosperous and Protestant, became a wealthy 
nation, a nation of traders and colonizers. 
There was no academic art, largely because 
there was no great church art. But the pri- 
vate houses, the guilds and the town halls re- 
quired small pictures. 


Caring nothing for subtle wit, nor anec- 


dote, nor expression of grand ideas, the stolid 
Dutch liked nature and liked it set down 
realistically in their pictures. “Holland In- 
doors and Out” tells the story. It opens with 
a 17th century “Currier and Ives,” a winter 
landscape by Hendrik Van Avercamp. With 
the two great masters, Rembrandt and Hals, 
excluded so as not to distract from the many 
accomplished lesser masters, the exhibition 
includes two charming interiors by Rem- 
brandt-trained Pieter de Hoogh, typically and 
smugly Dutch. For landscape, the greatest 
Dutch master in this matter, Jacobus van 
Ruisdael, contributes an amazing drama of 
earth, sky and distance, looking toward Haar- 
lem. In a warmer vein are two brown and in- 
formal outdoor studies by Jan van Goyen. 
Ruisdael’s uncle, Solomon van Ruisdael, is 
also present with two landscapes. 

Still lifes and particularly flower paintings 
for the home were important in 17th century 
Holland. The first great master of flower pieces, 
Jan van Huysum is represented by a large 
canvas in which realism is carried to its ul- 
timate conclusion, approaching color photog- 
raphy. Rachel Ruysch, the first important wo- 
man painter in western art, appears with a 
smaller, yet accomplished flower picture. 

The exhibition is, in fact, notable for the 
number of innovators of style and subject 
matter which still linger in contemporary art, 
and much as we study and praise the Italian 
contribution to modern every day art, it be- 
comes evident that the Dutch ancestry of our 
subject matter is more immediate. Philip 
Wouverman, an early painter of horses is 
represented by a Farrier Shoeing a Horse, and 
Albert Cuyp, an even greater master of ani- 


Woman Washing Her Hands: Gerarp Tersorcn (Lent by Mrs. Samuel Borchard) 





mal painting, by a landscape peopled with 
dogs, men and horses. By Jan Steen and 
Adrian van Ostade are scenes of peasant vul- 
garity; while Gabriel Metsu’s drawing Young 
Girl Seated, loaned by A. Conger Goodyear, 
shows the epitome of delicacy. Gerard Ter. 
borch’s Woman Washing Hands is again in- 
doors, and Meindert Hobbema’s Hut in the 
Woods, an outstanding landscape, is outdoors 
—both remarkable for their complete sim. 
plicity with all their realism. 

The plain statement of fact in painting 
reaches its height in this Dutch show. 








Curry in Wisconsin 


Joun Steuart Curry, best known for put- 
ting Kansas on canvas, has now turned to the 
hills and lakes of Wisconsin for his material. 
Six new oils painted in 1937 and serving as a 
record of his first year’s accomplishment as 
Artist-in-Residence at the University of Wis- 
consin, are on view at the Walker Galleries, 
New York. Water colors and drawings com- 
plete the exhibition. 

The dramatic action that characterized 
Curry’s earlier work is still present in these 
panoramic landscapes, but it is more of the 
steadier forces of nature at work. Like the 
sound of a flute after the heavy beat of a 
kettle drum comes Curry’s conception of a 
Kansas sunrise and a rainbow in Wisconsin. 
Only one canvas, the familiar Sanctuary, a 
group of frightened animals clustered on a 
safe spot during a flood, is remindful of the 
artist’s “tornado” days. Lately a pastoral qual- 
ity seems to be seeping into his work, and 
flowers and soil and fertile fields have taken 
the place of storm clouds and sweeping floods. 

It is revealed in the catalogue that Curry, 
working slowly and carefully, never hastens 
his art. Kansas Sunrise showing a farm in 
the distance and cows standing placidly in a 
nearby pool, was started in 1935 at Westport, 
Conn. A series .of drawings made in 1929 
and 1930 on the Heart Ranch in Kansas fur- 
nished the plan, while the canvas was com- 
pleted in Madison, Wis., this December. Spring 
Flowers was begun last May and finished just 
in time for the Carnegie International in 
October. 

The self-portrait was painted for the National 
Academy upon Curry’s election to its member- 
ship last year. The artist’s enthusiasm for col- 
legiate America’s most popular sport is found 
in the red and gold arrangement of football 
players called Goal Line Play. View of Madi- 
son, with its rainbow and expansive view, 
was made from sketches done on Picni¢ 
Point, looking across Lake Mendota at the 
capital. Curry’s fondness for farm stock is 
shown in the oil and tempera panel of a prize 
Percheron stallion. It was included in the” 
1937 annual at the Whitney Museum and 
the first painting begun after the artist’s at 
rival in Wisconsin. j i 
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Laurence Schmeckebier considers Curry) 
appointment to the University of Wisconsifty 
“a unique and significant step in the de 
velopment of an indigenous American rt. 
“This exhibition shows that the University) 
did not revolutionize Curry’s art, but used the? 
manifold means afforded by nature and they 
state to further his own development,” 
Mr. Schmeckebier in the catalogue. 
stimulation of an intellectual environment it) 
the faculty, the natural beauty of the famous) 
capital and university city, the irrepressible 
youth and enthusiasm of the student body be- 
came elements of a new experience. In Wis) 
consin these are integral parts of a long= 
standing institution, which afforded Curry i 
freedom to express as he wished.” 
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Robert B. Harshe 


THE ART WORLD has suffered a serious loss 
in the death of Robert Bartholow Harshe, di- 
rector of the Art Institute of Chicago, artist, 
author and art autherity. Dr. Harshe died of a 
heart attack on Jan. 11 at the age of 58. He 
was the third director of the Institute, fol- 
lowing George W. Eggers. 

An able and energetic administrator who 
believed that a museum of fine arts should 
serve as a great agency for public education 
and enjoyment, Dr. Harshe guided the Art 
Institute to world prominence. He devoted 
himself to building up the department of 
paintings until its collections rivaled those of 
international fame. The museum became cel- 
ebrated especially for its galleries of 19th 
and 20th century French art. The valuable 
gifts of the Potter Palmer Collection, the 
Helen Birch Bartlett Memorial, the Mr. and 
Mrs. L. L. Coburn Collection, the Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Worcester Collection, the 
Charles and James Deering Collections and 
the Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collec- 
tion were added during his regime. 

In the departments of Oriental Art, Prints 
and Drawings, and Decorative Arts great 
strides in acquisition and exhibition were 
made. Similarly, the whole educational side 
of the museum was broadened so that the 
Institute became one of the most active and 
most friendly museums in that field. The 
School grew to the largest enrollment in the 
world. Dr. Harshe likewise strengthened and 
broadened the exhibition calendar of the In- 
stitute. In 1921 he initiated an international 
water color show which had much influence 
in stimulating artists to work in this medium. 
Always aware of new talent coming to the 
fore in American art, he laid special emphasis 
on lending a hand to the young artist with 
the result that he was one of the most loved 
museum directors among artists. 

Dr. Harshe’s most famous achievement was 
the highly successful organization of the 
great Century of Progress art exhibition in 
1933, one of the most important art exhibi- 
tions ever held in America—containing 1,200 
paintings, prints and pieces of sculpture 
(headed by Whistler's Mother) and valued 
at $75,000,000. Because of that success Dr. 
Harshe was invited, together with his assis- 
tant, Daniel Catton Rich, to act as advising 
director of the Texas Centennial exhibition 


in 1936. 


Under his leadership the Art Institute 


Rosert B. HarsHe (1879-1938) 





15th January, 1938 








Venus: ARISTIDE MAILLOL 


Maillol’s Venus Stands at Classic Ease 


Witn Aristide Maillol’s first casting of 
Venus, done in 1928, holding the spotlight, 
the Valentine Gallery, New York, is present- 
ing a modern French combination of group, 
one man, and one work exhibitions through 


weathered the financial storms of the depres- 
sion without curtailment of activity. 


Dr. Harshe was born in 1879 in Salisbury, 
Mo. After graduating from the University of 
Missouri in 1899, he began an extensive art 
education which took him to the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, the Art Students League in 
New York, the Colorossi Academy in Paris 
and the Central School in London. His career 
as a museum director began in 1915 with his 
appointment as director of the Oakland Mu- 
seum in California. The following year he 
became assistant director of fine arts at the 
Carnegie Institute. In 1920 he was named 
associate director of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and the next year director. 


Dr. Harshe’s etchings are in the Luxem- 
bourg, the Brooklyn Museum and the Los 
Angeles Museum. He was the author of The 
Reader’s Guide to Modern Art, published in 
1914, and Prints and Their Makers, published 
in 1915. Because of his encouragement of in- 
ternational cultural relations, France made 
him an officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
Sweden named him a knight of the Royal 
Order of the North Star. Dr. Harshe was 
president of the Association of Art Museum 
Directors from 1927 to 1935, and a director of 
the American-Hungarian Academy of Art. 


January. Sixteen paintings by George Rouault, 
and 15 works by other 20th century French 
painters complement the striking nude by 
France’s famous sculptor, Maillol. 


Though actually only life size, the stand- 
ing figure, posed at classic ease with arms 
half upraised, is modeled in a monumental 
manner with expert distortion of masses em- 
phasizing the modernist’s conception of form. 
Maillol, called the Cézanne of modern sculp- 
ture, underscores his nudes in geometric 
fashion only at those points where organic se- 
quence is most needed. The cylindrical neck 
juts out of the nude’s chest and shoulders 
like a solid tree trunk, and the hard line of 
juncture is repeated sharply at the instep, 
where again form is more architecturally than 
naturalistically important. 


The main gallery is hung with a medley of 
French paintings some of which have been in- 
cluded in other Valentine Gallery group shows. 
One of the most interesting is a Soutine, Jeune 
Fille, painted last year. La Blonde by Derain 
is an unusually convincing head by this artist. 
Picasso’s 1923 Baigneuses, subjected to a dis- 
torted foreshortening, is one of the most 
provocative of the pictures. For those who 
failed to see the Carnegie International first 
prize award this year, there is a Braque still 
life included in the exhibition which gives a 
slight hint of the manner of its more for- 
tunate sister. 

The Rouault pictures, uniformly small in 
size, depict religious and secular figures in 
the artist’s typically unrelenting palette. 
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The Beach, Miami: Ernest LAwson 


Metropolitan Museum Again “Buys American” 


As ANNOUNCED in the last issue of THE 
Art Dicest, the Metropolitan Museum has 
purchased seven more paintings by contem- 
porary American artists, raising to 28 the 
total acquisitions this year—the largest num- 
ber bought in any similar period. These latest 
purchases through the Hearn Fund are: 
Candida by Renee Andre, Florida Wildflowers 
by Lucille Blanch, Connecticut Apple Tree by 
Bertram Hartman, Willow Tree by Morris 
Kantor, The Beach, Miami by Ernest Lawson, 
Cat and Snake by Katherine Schmidt, and 
Mourning Doves by Henry E. Schnakenberg. 

Lawson is one of America’s best known 
landscape painters of Impressionist lineage. 
His view of Miami Beach, purchased from the 
Ferargil Galleries, is his latest canvas, com- 
pleted last October in Florida where he is 
recovering from a long illness. This is the sec- 
ond Lawson to enter the Metropolitan. 

Florida Wildflowers was painted by Lucille 
Blanch in 1935 when she was teaching in 
Florida at the Ringling School of Art, and 
was included in her November exhibition at 
the Milch Galleries. At present Miss Blanch 
is working on a government mural for the 
post office at Fort Pierce, Florida. She won 
a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1931 and has 
seven paintings in the Whitney Museum. 

Katherine Schmidt, who usually instills a 
dash of humor into her canvases, first exhib- 
ited Cat and Snake at the Downtown Gallery, 
New York, in 1933. She is member of the 
American Society of Painters, Sculptors and 
Gravers, and two years ago was one of the 
leaders in, the society’s fight for a rental fee 
from museums for the exhibition of artists’ 
works. 

Bertram Hartman, a native of Kansas, stud- 
ied at the Chicago Art Institute, the Royal 
Academy of Munich and in Paris. He ex- 
hibited his Connecticut Apple Tree at the 
Artists Gallery, New York, last March. His 

latest work is a mural of New York life in 
the New York State Tuberculosis Hospital. 
Like Katherine Schmidt, Lucille Blanch, 
Henry E. Schnakenberg and Morris Kantor, 
Hartman is a member of the American Society 
of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. 

Renee Andre, whose Candida is an informal 
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portrait of a baby, was born in France, came 
to America in 1909 and became an American 
citizen this year. She studied at the Art Stu- 
dents League and with Robert Henri and 
George Bellows. Her inspiration stems from 
the old masters. 


Morris Kantor, whose Willow Trees was 
bought through the Rehn Galleries, is best 
known for his still lifes and landscapes. He 
was awarded the Logan Prize at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago in 1931. Kantor was born 
in Russia in 1896, came to America as a 
child and obtained his art training mainly 
under Homer Boss. Among other public col- 
lections he is represented in the Whitney Mu- 
seum. The Metropolitan’s picture was painted 
on Cape Cod last summer. 

Henry E. Schnakenberg, whose Mourning 
Doves was acquired from the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries in exchange for The Velvet Dress, has 
been for several years listed among the na- 
tion’s leading artists, recognized particularly 





as a painter of realistic figure and landscape 
subjects. He was born on Staten Island, and 
studied principally with Kenneth Hayes Miller 
at the Art Students League. Like Bertram 


Hartman, Lucille Blanch and Morris Kantor, , 


his talent was early recognized by the Whitney 
Museum. 

The Hearn Fund, which the Metropolitan 
uses to buy contemporary American paintings, 
was established early in the century by George 
A. Hearn, and was later supplemented by a 
gift from the late Arthur Hoppock Hearn, 
Earlier in December the Metropolitan ac- 
quired paintings by three other Americans— 
Abraham H. Baylinson, Clarence H. Carter 
and Waldo Peirce. Between 45 and 50 paint- 
ings and several pieces of sculpture have been 
acquired during the past five years. A com- 
plete list of previous Hearn purchases since 
1906 was printed in the 15th March, 1937, 
issue of THe Art Dicest. 





Nichols Comes to New York 


Dale Nichols, familiar to readers of THE 
Art Dicest through reproductions and 
well known at Middle West art exhibitions, 
will have his New York debut this month 
at the Macbeth Galleries. The show, lasting 
from Jan. 18 to 31, will contain a number of 
oils among which will be the artist’s familiar 
Return from the Hunt and his John Comes 
Home for Christmas. The former picture won 
the William Randolph Hearst prize of $300 at 
the 1935 Chicago Artist’s Annual, and the 
late Peyton Boswell, Sr., chose this picture to 
lead his illustrated article on American art 
in the January, 1937, issue of the London 
Studio. 

Nichols, born on a Nebraska farm in 1904, 
and educated in rural schools, is a painter of 
farm life. 





Cuicaco Fair a Success: Chicago’s Century 
of Progress Exposition in 1933-34, notable 
for the success of its fine arts displays at the 
Art Institute, was also a commercial success— 
the first time that an international exposition 
has closed its books with a surplus. Rufus 
C. Dawes, in his last official act as president 
of the exposition, mailed certified checks for 
$160,000 to seven organizations. Checks for 
$40,000 each were given to the Chicago Park 
District and the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, and one of $32,000 went to the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


Mourning Doves: Henry E. SCHNAKENBERG 


The Art Digest 
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Murphy Memorial 


AN EXHIBITION representative of a cross sec- 
tion of contemporary American art, arranged 
by the Studio Guild of New York, will feature 
the opening of the Ellen Lambert Murphy 
Memorial at Winchester, New Hampshire, on 
Jan. 17. The Memorial, a gift of Gov. Murphy 
of New Hampshire to his birthplace, will be 
dedicated in the presence of the governors of 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Rhode Island, 
and consists of two buildings designed as a 
center for the artistic and recreational activi- 
ties of the community. 

The opening exhibition of 71 paintings by 
43 artists was arranged by the Studio Guild 
at the request of Gov. Murphy and includes 
both oils and water colors. According to the 
notes in the Souvenir Program, “It is not 
pretended that these are America’s 43 best 
painters, but they are truly representative of 
all parts of the country.” Capella Palatina, 
Palermo, reproduced on the program cover, 
is from a water color of the famous Sicilian 
cathedral, and together with seven other pic- 
tures by Edwin H. Denby is from the collec- 
tion of architectural studies by that artist, 
for which Turkey decorated him. 

Among the exhibitors are: Leopold Seyffert; 
Celine Baekeland; Alberta A. Eno; Grace L. 
Russell; Guy Wiggins, former president of the 
Connecticut Academy; Julius Delbos; Gordon 
Grant, painter of the sea; Carl Ringius, sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Academy; Eloise 
Egan, who exhibits regularly in the Paris 
Salon; Albert Herter; Florence Proctor, Ca- 
nadian painter of decorative still lifes; Jane 
Peterson, director of the Society of the Four 
Arts, Palm Beach; Alice Sloane Anderson, 
who has just given her third annual New 
York show. 

Also: Lois B. Tracy, who paints New Eng- 
land and Florida; Lillian Tiffany, painter 
of canine portraits; B. Ellis Stow, who paints 
the deserts of her native California; Arthur 
K. D. Healy, architect and painter; Rose 
Churchill, whose water colors of New England 
are now on exhibition at Studio Guild; Irving 
Brokaw, who in his youth was a national skat- 
ing champion; Fern F. Cunningham, now 
exhibiting at the Clearwater Museum of Art; 
Joe W. Clancy, interpreter of Southern life; 
Grace Bliss Stewart, artist and author; Ger- 
aldine Wright, Canadian flower painter; 
Helena Sturtevant, painter and etcher of 
yachting; T. Mitchell Hastings, who has just 
opened an exhibition at Studio Guild; Mar- 
garet M. Lukens; Elizabeth Jones Babcock; 
Edith Bry; Nora Houston; Gertrude P. Cady; 
Edith Jackson Green; Emma Fordyce Mac- 
Rae; John B. Morris, Jr.; Marie K. Fowler; 
Adele Herter; Henry T. Legett; Anna M. 
Sholl; Natalie Arras Tepper; Eben F. 
Comins; Katherine Tilden; William S. Woelfle 
and Leopold Seyffert, Jr. 


The Draper Memorial 


A memorial to the man who is- said to have 


been the first to succeed in photographing the. 


human face (1839) and- wha was. also a pio- 
heer in lunar photography has been estab- 
lished with the John Willidm Draper Me- 
morial at Hastings-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


The curator of the-new museum is Draper's” 


gtanddaughter, Antonia C. ‘Maury, a scientist 
herself as well as an art collector. The latest 
acquisition to Miss Maury’s collection of con- 
temporary American paintings, housed in the 
museum, is The Palisades in Spring by Char- 
ton L. Edholm. 
The nine acre estate, together with the ob- 
Servatory and family mansion was deeded to 
American Scenic and Historical Society 


by Mrs. Edward H. Dixon. 
15th January, 1938 





Lent by Downtown ‘Gallery 


, 


Water Colors by 73 American Artists 


AMERICAN WATER COLORS, passing in com- 
prehensive review, will provide the next ex- 
hibition at the young and very active Museum 
of Modern Art Gallery in Washington. The 
exhibition, opening Jan. 18, represents in a 
sense one person’s opinion. The committee 
that administers the Washington Gallery, de- 
signated Mrs. Dean Acheson, one of its mem- 
bers and who paints under the name of Alice 
Acheson, to make the entire selection. 

Seventy-three artists will be represented by 
one paper each. Lenders include the Addison 
Gallery, the Museum of Modern Art, Boston 
Museum, Philip Goodwin, Charles R. Hen- 
schel, Studio House in Washington, the Fed- 
eral Art Project, the A. C. A. Gallery, Down- 
town Gallery, Ferargil, Inc., Kraushaar Gal- 
lery, Macbeth Gallery, Knoedler & Co., Mid- 
town Gallery, Milch Galleries, Frank K. M. 
Rehn, Valentine Gallery, Walker Galleries 
and Weyhe of New York. 

More than half the pictures are by well 
known contemporary artists. Representing 
early decades of water color painting in Amer- 
ica are George Bellows, Arthur B. Davies, 
Charles Demuth, “Pop” Hart, Childe Hassam, 
Robert Henri, George Luks, Alfred Maurer, 


Under the Elevated: Grorce BELLows 


Lent by the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


































































Maurice Prendergast, George Inness, John La 
Farge and J. Alden Weir. 

Contemporaries include: Milton Avery, Gif- 
ford Beal, Frank W. Benson, Charles Burch- 
field, John Carroll, Nicolai Cikovsky, Howard 
Cook, Louis Eilshemius, Emil Ganso, George 
Grosz, Eugene Higgins, Edward Hopper, Mor- 
ris Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, Dong Kingman, 
Richard Lahey, Peppino Mangravite, Reginald 
Marsh, David McCosh, Barse Miller, Doris 
Rosenthal, Paul Sample, Henry E. Schnaken- 
berg, William Schwartz, Millard Sheets, 
Charles Sheeler, John Sloan, Jacob Getlar 
Smith, Milford Zornes. 

Also: Walter Addison, Rainey Bennett, Ray- 
mond Breinin, Ann Brockman, Bernardine 
Custer, Stuart Davis, Stanford Fenelle, David 
Friedenthal, Hardie Gramatky, Robert Frank- 
lin Gates, William Gropper, Malcolm Hackett, 
John E. Heliker, Hilaire Hiler, Charles Kase- 
lan, Cory Kilvery, Edmund Lewandowski, De 
Hirsch Margules, John Marin, Eliot O'Hara, 
Theodore Robinson, Helen Sawyer, Lester 
Schwartz, Gertrude Schweitzer, Mitchell Sip- 
orin, Joseph Steig, John Stenvall, Lester 
Stuart, John Whorf, Zerbe, Marguerite Zorach 
and William Zorach. 












Riders: Eucene Hiccins 


Higgins Painter of Universal Truths 


SHapows, moving silently across the wall, 
bending to the toil of the world’s work under 
the burden of eternal symbols, appear in the 
show by Eugene Higgins at the Kleemann 
Galleries, New York, during January. In an 
age of fast-moving particulars, Higgins stead- 
fastly paints a handwrought timelessness where 
coruscant gleams of light appear as a rusty 
testament to the age, not the canvases but of 
the truths they embrace. 


Supplementing the score of oils in the ex- 
hibition are a number of watercolors in an 
equally generalized vein. The paintings. run 
through a variety of subjects and dramatic 
moods—all kept darkly aloof from the bright, 
cold light of day. The Higgins world calls 
for closer peering and yet remains ever illu- 
sive from the matter of fact. When the artist 
depicts a scene calling for reportorial tran- 
scription he is reluctant to give the details. A 
small picture of Frightened Children who 
have just surprised (and been surprised by) 
a rattlesnake, lacks the- conviction of the 
more universal experience portrayed in The 
Unfortunate Bather. The latter, showing two 
figures carrying a third and limp figure up 
the slope from the water’s edge, is the sym- 
bol of all drownings, and leaves no want for 
the further particulars. 

Ifthe artist’s penchant is to generalize the 
world about him, he does not do it mo- 
notonously. The more dramatic Riders is a 
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spirited frieze-like piece, while Indian Shep- 
herd, equally dramatic, is solidly devoid of 
movement, as suggestive of slow growth out of 
the earth as an oak tree. In the latter, russet 
color dominates the entire landscape and 
figure—a color as ageless as oak. 

Like other painters of universals—Daumier, 
Millet, the lovers of humans—Higgins cares 
not for new forms. He continues, instead, a 
relentless shifting of the old forms cinematic- 
ally in search for the highest expression of 
the most generalized truth. And with each 
shift is a new aspect. 





“Art Front” Suspends 


Pending the adjustment of finances prior to 
being taken over by the C. I. O., the Art 
Front, militant organ of the Artists Union, 
announces temporary suspension of publica- 
tion. The Artists Union recently entered 
the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, an affiliate of the C. I. O. and 
under the conditions of the amalgamation the 
responsibility for the financial operation will 
now be assumed by the parent international 
organization. 

The announcement, sent to all subscribers, 
states that the new Art Front will appear 
shortly, improved in content, appearance, and 
regularity of issue. Harry Gottlieb is the ed- 
itor with offices at 430 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


INC. 


EXHIBITION oF RECENT LANDSCAPES 


ASTON KNIGHT 


Until January 22nd 


ONE EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 








Artists’ Congress 
Held “Red” Tool - 


ArtHur Miuier of the Los Angeles Times, 
at the risk of being tagged a “red baiter,” 
has made the blunt statement that the Ameri- 
can Artists Congress is a “potential tool of 
the Communist party,” and that its rank and 
file is composed by duped liberals who have 
been tricked by clever slogans. 

“With the strings pulled by obedient Reds 
on its national committee, the second Ameri- 
can Artists Congress completed its two-day 
session in New York,” wrote Mr. Millier. 
“This year—following the Red party line— 
the affair was ‘dedicated to world democracy.’ 
Last year—also in line—it was ‘against war 
and Fascism.’ 

“Tricked by such slogans into camouflaging 
a few Reds whose orders are to penetrate 
the intellectuals, numbers of able, liberal- 
minded American artists have joined the Pop- 
ular Front organization, believing it to be 
genuinely concerned with the preservation of 
democracy. 

“The first ‘congress,’ held in 1936, was con- 
vened after a ‘call’ in the New Masses, Com- 
munist weekly. Principal organizers were Art- 
ists Hugo Gellert and Louis Lozowick who 
have worked for Communism among the art- 
ists for many years and have each been given 
exhibition tours of Soviet Russia’s art centers, 
and Stuart Davis, secretary of the national 
group, an adept in Red terminology. Dr. 
Meyer Schapiro did the heavy thinking, ex- 
pounded art history in terms of the Marxian 
view of history. 

“To last year’s ‘congress’ Lozowick, Gellert 
and Margaret Bourke-White brought the glad 
tidings that the soviet union was a paradise 
for artists. 

“No such tidings were listed for this year’s 
speeches, it not being ‘party’ policy just now 
on account of the Trotskyite ‘trials’ and shoot- 
ings. 

“The whole set-up should be transparent 
to intelligent artists who value the preserva- 
tion of liberty in America. By this time they 
ought to know that Communists have no more 
social conscience in a democracy than Fascists, 
both being pledged to overthrow democracy. 
They ought to see they are being used to 
lend prestige to active Reds and to make 
possible the wide publication and cheap sale 
of the ‘congress’ learned deliberations in book 
form. 

“A Los Angeles Leftist organized and be- 
came secretary of the local chapter in 1936. 
It takes orders from the national (New York) 
committee which, working closely with the 
Artists’ Union, founded there, exerts pressure 
on the Federal Art Project to give jobs to 
sympathizers. 

“Speeches in the ‘congress’ teem with fer- 
vent references to btsiness as ‘reactionary’ 
and ‘Fascist.’ The view is stressed that gov- 
ernment owes all artists a living. The method 
espoused to get this living is alliance with 
all ‘anti-war and anti-Fascist organizations’ 
and with organized labor. Listeners and read- 
ers are continually impressed with the idea 
that ‘the crisis’ is at hand. 

“Fascist and democratic nations are ex- 
coriated, but Soviet Russia is never criticised. 

“Viewing the local chapter’s exhibition [at 
the Raymond & Raymond Galleries in De- 
cember], one might question whether artists 
are important enough in the nation to aid 
the cause of Moscow in America. 

“For the display includes only a sprinkling 
of mostly inept ‘propaganda’ pictures. The 
rest of the items are politically harmless 
landscapes, figures and still lifes, for none 
of which will anybody bash a wicked capitalist 
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or sink a Fascist power’s gunboat. The show 
itself contains no dynamite and little good art. 

“But artists have friends and ideas and 
are listened to. And since the few convinced 
Reds among the membership are the only 
knot with a fixed political program—most 
good artists being vaguely liberal in politics— 
the duped rank and file make excellent con- 
ductors for discontent. 

“Artists of sense ought to wake up and 
realize that the American Artists’ Congress is 
a potential tool of the Communist party.” 

Mr. Millier’s linking of the Congress to the 
Moscow—Union Square axis promptly drew 
a response from the Executive Committee of 
the Los Angeles Branch, Artists’ Congress: 

“The latest of your attacks on the Congress 
does not come as a surprise. Having decided 
for yourself, a long time ago, that artists 
joining the Congress would immediately lose 
all individuality and be forced into so-called 
‘propaganda art,’ you are quite disconcerted 
to find that this is not the case. You, there- 
fore, begrudgingly admit that the present ex- 
hibition contains ‘only a sprinkling of mostly 
inept propaganda pictures. Having thus 
neatly scuttled your own boat, you feel im- 
pelled to add that ‘the rest of the items are 
politically harmless landscapes, figures and 
still lifes, for none of which will anybody 
bash a wicked Capitalist or sink a Fascist 
power’s gunboat.” Why your pre-occupation 
with politics, Mr. Millier? Remember, you 
are an art critic. . 

“President Roosevelt recently said: ‘Amer- 
ica actively engages in the search for peace.’ 
And you, by your own disarming admission 
say that you ‘value the preservation of liberty 
in America.’ Excellent, Mr. Millier. But when 
we dedicated our first exhibition ‘against war 
and fascism,’ did you by any chance feel it 
was reprehensible to express such sentiments? 
And when, this year, we dedicate our exhi- 
bition to ‘World Democracy,’ do we hear 
from you the implication that such an ideal 
is not worth a dedication? Thus far, your 
only active contribution to the ideal of liberty, 
which you cherish so deeply, has been a peri- 
odic castigation of the only art group in 
America with a splendid record of accomplish- 
ment in the two years of its existence. A let- 
ter of inquiry addressed to Washington would 
tell you that the Artists’ Congress has also 
been working in closest harmony with the offi- 
cials in Washington on the entire government 
art program. At present the Congress is ac- 
tively campaigning for the Federal Arts’ Bill, 
the most significant cultural project in the his- 
tory of our country, and by means of ro- 
tating exhibitions, print shows, publications. 
lectures and symposia, we are making a real 
effort at a concrete contribution to the art life. 


“However, your greatest fear seems to be 
over our lack of intelligence. Picturing us as 
a guileless group of simple (though able) 
liberal minded American Artists, who can, 
presumably, be attracted by the first silver- 
tongued soul-saver who comes our way, you 
feel duty-bound, as a self-appointed super- 
saviour of the culture of our country, to warn 
us that we are really a ‘duped rank and file.’ 
In all fairness to your deep concern, Mr. Mil- 
lier, we must admit that this is not the first 
kindly warning you have given us. But not 
only has each solemn pronunciamento from 
you, not brought wholesale resignations from 
our rolls, quite the opposite has occurred. 

“Your entire point of view has a quite fa- 
miliar, and contemporary, pattern. First you 
inform us that our concern for the preserva- 
tion of democracy is insincere. Then you warn 
us to desist, lest our actions have dire re- 
sults. What is the final step in your pro- 
gram?” 


15th January, 1938 
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f (Courtesy J. C. Davies Collection, Museum of the City of New York) 


American Art Union Revived in New York 


AN ORGANIZED EFFORT to bring to contem- 
porary American art a more equable ratio 
between supply and demand, is represented 
by the founding this month of Collectors of 
American Art by a group of New York art 
lovers. A non-profit, non-commercial venture 
to promote the extensive private ownership of 
native living art, the organization is basically 
a revival of the idea of the old American Art 
Union which, started 99 years ago, grew in 
one decade to a membership of 18,960 and in 
1849 distributed among its members art works 
worth $96,300. Headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 38 West 57th Street, New York, 
where preparations are now in progress for 
the’ first monthly exhibition, to open Feb. 2. 

As in the days of the old Art Union, funds 
obtained from lay memberships will be util- 
ized to purchase paintings and prints from 
this and subsequent exhibitions for allocation 
among members at the annual meeting of the 
association in May. The monthly exhibitions, 
open to all American artists, will be selected 
by the organization’s Exhibition Committee. 
Applications to submit work may be had by 
writing Collectors of American Art at 38 West 
57th Street, New York. In line with the asso- 
ciation’s policy “to promote extensive private 
ownership,” the public will be welcome at 
these exhibitions. 

The American Art Union originated in 1839 
with Dr. John W. Francis as the guiding spirit. 
The present group, led by Miss Emily A. 
Francis (no relation), has incorporated under 
a similar charter and, having the same aims 
in view, proposes to govern itself in the same 
manner as the original society—which un- 
doubtedly achieved the acme of art encour- 
agement in an earlier America. The seven 
founders of Collectors of American Art—Miss 
Francis, Herbert B. Tschudy, Mrs. M. B. Sin- 
claire, George H. Fitch, Dr. Alice I. Bryan, 
G. M. Dallas Peltz, III, and Kenneth Howell, 
were Jater joined by Robert W. Macbeth, 
Frank D. Fackenthal, Peyton Boswell, Jr., 
Robert M. McDonald, Lee Ault, J. Hamilton 
Coulter, Olive M. Lyford, Grace Mayer and 
Mrs. Martin Frisch. 

Success of the organization’s aims will, nat- 





urally, depend upon the scope of its lay mem- 
bership and the co-operation of the artists. 
Each subscriber of $5 is a member for the 
year, and entitled to all the benefits of partici- 
pation. Aside from the idealistic satisfaction 
that goes with helping native art expression, 
each member will receive a painting or print 
equivalent in monetary value to at least the 
cost of membership—it may be an etching 
well worth $5, or it may be a painting for 
which the Purchasing Committee has paid 
the maximum price of $250 (the goddess of 
chance at the annual drawing will be the final 
umpire). Information regarding membership 
may be had from Herbert B. Tschudy, presi- 
dent, Collectors of American Art, 38 West 
57th Street, N. Y. 

Art history has draped a mantle of romance 
about the original American Art Union; books 
have been written about it; its activities have 
passed into the realm of tradition in the 
annals of American culture. Its one decade 
of existence saw an amazing development of 
a visionary plan to arouse interest in native 
American art. From a membership of 686 
in 1840, it grew to 18,960 in 1849, when the 
anti-lottery laws and petty jealousy closed its 
career. 

The first quarters “in a small, dark apart- 
ment in the rear of a New York bookstore” 
were soon exchanged for spacious galleries on 
Mercer Street. According to the New York 
Courier and Enquirer of Oct. 17, 1849, the 
opening of the new galleries were attended 
by “a large party of artists, amateurs and 
gentlemen of the press.” 

Critical self-examination at this time by 
the Union revealed that “the compensation 
to artists for works of undoubted excellence 
has already been raised to the rates paid in 
Europe for similar productions. . . . Notice 
has been brought to a considerable number of 
men of decided ability, who would have re- 
mained entirely unknown, or, at any rate, 
advanced with much less rapidity.” 

The new organization hopes to approximate 
the benefits which the old Art Union ren- 
dered native art expression in the days of 
George Inness and Asher B. Durand. 
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Seated Goddess: T’anc Gitt Bronze, SevENTH CENTURY 


Three Thousand Years of Chinese Art 


More THAN 3,000 years of sophisticated 
art production, the most recent of which is 
contemporary with Europe’s Middle Ages, is 
represented in an unusual Chinese art ex- 
hibition at Yamanaka & Co., New York. Ar- 
ranged by K. Tanaka, director of Yamanaka’s 
antique department, the show opens the firm’s 
new third-floor galleries and contains several 
hundred pieces of pottery, bronzes, jade, stat- 
uary, porcelains and other objects dating 
from the early Shang Dynasty (1776 B.C.) to 
China’s golden day, the Sung Dynasty, which 
ended 1279 A.D. Attention is focused upon 
the sheer artistic merit rather than archeolog- 
ical importance of the individual objects. 

The arrangement is chronological. A pair 
of carved antlers and several carved wooden 
figures open the exhibition. The former, 
carved in geometric fret designs, and the 
other, cubistic in their abstracted planes, par- 
take of the universality of all primitive art. 
They could conceivably have been done in 
the Cyclades, along the Nile, or on the tip 
of Yucatan. 

The eternal aspects of China emerge quick- 
ly, however, in the prolific Han periods. Grave 
objects depicting daily life in the home and 
on the farm; bronzes of all ceremonial types, 
tiles, and pottery, provide a staggering array 
of art put to use. The great bronze vessels, 
bulbous and with racing designs, mark the 
first high point in Oriental art. Venerated be- 
yond a westerner’s conception by the pious 
Chinese, these vessels served a hundred pur- 
poses in the temples, homes, and graves. 

The intimate art of the Han periods is found 
in the clay tomb objects buried with the dead. 
Retainers attending cows; homes modeled in 
miniature (one very much in Frank Lloyd 
Wright's “Prairie” style); and everyday pot- 
tery form the great bulk of objects from this 
period. To the artistic interest in the tiny 
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figures, the humanitarian will add a salute of 
gratitude. For in the preceding age, before 
it occurred to the people that figurines could 
serve the same purpose, the servants and 
cattle were buried alive with their dead 
masters. 

Far more joyful is the art of the next great 
period, T’ang. Impressionism rules everywhere, 
in sculpture, painting, in the application of 
color on glazed pottery, and, most of all in 
the Tanagra-like tomb sculptures. The champ- 
ing T’ang steeds, looking for all the world 
like the spirited carousel animals of today, 
prance about in the cases. Gay maidens dance 
as the breeze catches their flowing costumes. 

By this time Buddhism had invaded China; 
after-life could be gay, and not fraught with 
too much Confucian common sense. A bit of 
the baroque seems to bloom in the full forms, 
the elaborate decorations. Milady’s mirrors, 
flat bronze affairs, quicksilvered on the out- 
side, present an effusion of form; one, in the 
present exhibit, seems actually Florentine. 

Finally, the concluding Sung period is rep- 
resented mainly by porcelains, one of which 
is of a rare Imperial series of which only 
six were ever made. It was in this period, too, 
that the vigor of Chinese art turned from 
sculpture to painting, and two precious ex- 
amples in the exhibition show the te-ching 


of Buddhism and a scene in which the simple 


subject of swimming fish provides the theme. 

Among the larger stone pieces in the exhibit, 
and from various periods, is a tomb front, 
carved in bas-relief on the pediment and with 
two forbidding guardian figures in high re- 
lief on either door. These tall, stalwart, 
swordsmen have even today lost none of their 
frightening significance. Other panels are frag- 
ments of wall sculpture from tombs carved 
in low relief representing minor dieties that 
cluster about Buddha like moths at a bright 
light. 

Throughout it all—the sculpture, painting, 
and decoration—Calligraphy is King, a con- 
tagious rhythmic line that soothes, sways and 
eventually opiates the senses. Thus it. is in 
China, where this season’s debris nourishes 
next year’s life, eternally. 


Sculpture in Detroit 
[Continued from page 5] 


laiuolo, comes from the Institute’s own collec- 
tion. An early 14th century North Italian 
Madonna and Child Enthroned is from the 
collection of Dr. Paul Drey. 

The materials of marble, terra cotta, bronze, 
and cast plaster comprise the varied objects 
and illustrate the great diversity of technique 
Italian sculptors had at their command. Of 
special interest are the works in cast plaster, 
a technique which is said to have been dis- 
covered in the early Renaissance. Far more 
subtle in composition and modeling than most 
contemporary examples of cast plaster, these 
fragile pieces were often re-worked with a 
knife. Another innovation of the same period 
was the technique of glazed terra cotta, 
brought to its greatest height at the hands 
of the della Robbias. 

In addition to many of the nation’s greatest 
museums contributing to the exhibition, valued 
at two million, are: Paul J. Sachs, H. G. 
Dalton, Mrs. Ralph H. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edsel B. Ford, Mrs. Lillian Henkel Haas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb, Mrs. Louis 
F. Hyde, Dr. Arturo Grassi, Nicholas M. 
Acquavella, Joseph Brummer, Dr. Paul Drey, 
French & Co., Mrs. Henry Goldman, Dr. 
Jacob Hirsch, Dikran G. Kelekian, Samuel H. 
Kress, Clarence H. Mackay, Mogmar Art 
Foundation, Parish-Watson & Co., Harold W. 
Parsons, Dr. Preston P. Satterwhite, Dr. Hans 
Schaeffer, Arnold, Seligmann, Rey & Co., 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., Messrs. E. and A. 
Silberman, R. Stora, Mrs. Herbert N. Straus, 


and Mr. Piero Tozzi. 





Georce Sauter Dies: George Sauter, 
painter and one-time winner of a Carnegie 
Institute medal, died Dec. 28 at Brandenburg, 
Germany, at the age of 71. Trained in Mu- 
nich, Sauter settled in 1895 in London, where 
he spent the next twenty’ years painting por- 
traits of notables. When the World War en- 
tered its second year he returned to his na- 
tive land and gained additional prominence 
by painting Ludendorff, von Kluck, Baron 
von Neurath and other German leaders. In 
1894 he married Lilian Galsworthy, sister of 
John Galsworthy, the novelist. 
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What Is Catholic Art? 


“Wuar is Catholic Art?” by Graham Carey, 
is the feature article in Vol 1 No. 1 of the 
Christian Social Art Quarterly, official bulletin 
of the newly organized Catholic College Art 
Association. Reviewing the whole course of 
art history since the Middle Ages, Carey calls 
for a drastic reconsideration of art as the 
“well making of things which need making.” 

Basing his discussion upon the fundamental 
social nature of man, the author blames the 
modern dislocation of objects of beauty from 
objects of use on the rise of Individualism 
and Secularism. At one point he states that: 
“He who is irritated at being asked what the 
things he is making is for, is not an artist, 
though he live in Provincetown all summer, 
and daub paint on canvas all day long.” All 
production today is “either for profit or thrill” 
and the artist who cannot say what he is 
making a thing for is doing so either for “the 
aesthetic thrill of the things themselves or for 
the thrill of being considered a great artist.” 
and he makes them in the studio, “for that 
is the most thrilling way to make them.” 
This aspect of art and artistic production, he 
says, is invalid. . 

Works of art, holds the author, seem to 
have four elements, or kinds of causes, For- 
mal, Material, Efficient, and Final. The first 
of these pertains to the imposition upon mat- 
ter of the image in the mind of the artist. The 
second refers to the honest usé of the mate- 
rials of art; the third to the efficient use of 
the tools with which the materials are shaped. 
The Final Cause is the purpose for making 
the object of art, the social necessity involved. 

A proper balance of all four causes in a 
work of art results in a Christian art. “The 
modern ‘arts’, (using the word narrowly) ,” 
he says, “show a curious disjunction. On the 
one hand are the Functionalists, who say that 
purpose or utility is the only proper artistic 
consideration, and the only source of beauty, 
men like the Swiss architect, Le Corbusier, 
who described a house as ‘a machine to live 
in,’ men who deny that the human fancy or 
imagination has anything to say about Art. 
On the other hand you have the ‘Abstraction- 
ists’, who say that form and the imaginative 
elements of art are the only things to be con- 
sidered, and the only sources of beauty, men 
like the sculptor Brancusi, who make statues 
for which no one can find any use or any but 
aesthetic meaning. 

“The Functionalists deny the importance of 
Formal Causes, and overemphasize the im- 
portance of Final Causes. The abstraction- 
ists deny the importance of Final Causes and 
overemphasize the importance of Formal 
Causes. The Renaissance began by separating 
the man in the velvet coat from the man in 
the canvas, introduced the thin edge of the 
wedge between the ‘arts of the useful’ and 
the ‘arts of the beautiful.” The breach has 
steadily widened until we get this absurd dis- 
location, and all the most ‘advanced’ artists 
are either boosting form at the expense of 
function or boosting function at the expense 
of form.” 

The first duty of Catholic artists, therefore, 
in Mr. Carey’s opinion, is to begin with the 
simplest things and to make them  well— 
houses, books, tables, chairs, cups and plates. 
“We need not know anything about Byzantine, 
Gothic or Georgian styles. What we do know 
about these we will probably have to forget 
- . . Modern objects in the ancient styles are 
false objects . . . But we need to know every- 
thing we possibly can about the four causes 
of the particular object whose making has 
been entrusted to our care, its purpose, its 

material, its tools and its formal image, for 
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Pont Neuf: Lucten Aprion 


The Joy and Sunshine of Lucien Adrion 


AMID THE FLOOD of French paintings cur- 
rently exhibited in New York is a group of 
canvases by a lesser-known Parisian, Lucien 
Adrion, on view at the French Art Galleries 
through January. More in the light and color- 
ful tradition of Bonnard, the canvases by 
Adrion, shown only once before in New York, 
make no attempt to abstract nature into ge- 
ometry. 

With subject matter tuned perfectly to his 
gay palette Adrion paints only the fétes of 
Paris and Monte Carlo, and the races. He 
loves color in full sunshine, at high noon, 
when forms are mere flecks in the face of a 
brilliantly broken spectrum. If Vlaminck is 
“the poet of bad weather,” Adrion is com- 
pensatory, the prophet of a warm bright day. 


The recent exposition, the Jardin de Lux- 
embourg, Monte Carlo regattas, the Tuilleries, 
Longchamps, Champs Elysée, and Place de 
la Concorde are the artist’s regular haunts 
and the thicker the crowds, the more Nanas 
and their baby carriages, the more paintable 
the scene. All is enveloped in a- weighty, al- 
most heady, blanket of atmosphere. With the 
merest suggestion, the people are flecked in. 

Most panoramic of all the pictures is a 
scene around the fountain spray at Versailles, 
blue, pink and white. A view of Monte Carlo 
is nearly a complete essay in light blues. The 
quiet Pont Neuf, an unpeopled scene along the 
Seine, shows beneath the broken surface light, 
a solid composition of forms handled in a 
sophisticated manner. 





to know these things is merely to be an in- 
telligent artist, whether we live in 13th cen- 
tury Florence or 20th century Chicago.” 
Taking cognizance of the ugly churches, 
vulgar pictures, false statues, mean medals, 
and unmusic music which “we are contented 
to have,” Carey is less inclined to blame the 
Church as patron than the Church as educator. 
“If we turn to history,” he says, “we see the 
Church has always, in rich artistic periods as 
well as in poor, been a perfectly indiscrim- 
inate patron.” Rather, he says, “It seems to 
me that had the Catholic education taken 
cognizance of the post-medieval productive 
developments, our schools and colleges would 


give ‘Art’ a place of honor in the curriculum 
directly after Theology and Philosophy.” 

Though a Thomist in his philosophy, Carey 
does not, however, call for a revival of the 
Middle Ages. He urges a new modernism in 
which art and industry will be wedded for 
the social rather than individual good, in 
which there would be no divisions of major 
and minor, decorative and fine arts. “The 
making of a joke or a button may be good 
art, and the making of an opera or a cathedral 
bad art. It is not the kind of thing made that 
distinguishes good Art from bad Art, Art 
from no Art, but the perfection’ of intelligence 
and will in the artist.” 
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DANIEL GARBER 


Mr. Garber’s work is of collector and museum 
importance. His fine drawings are on view to the 
public for the first time and give an intimate 
glimpse into his masterly draughtsmanship. 
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Mountebanks: Girrorp BEAL 


The Three Worlds of Gifford Beal 


THREE WORLDS make up Gifford Beal’s exhi- 
bition at the Kraushaar Galleries, New York, 
—the very real world of fishermen and the 
sea, the realm of fantasy, and the tinsel and 
tent domain of circus folk. Beal in this show 
reveals his penchant for mixing tragedy with 
frivolity. In some canvases he depicts a ship 
wreck or an aroused crowd of strikers, march- 
ing menacingly into the glare of factory lights, 
while in others he describes the movement and 
gayety of circus nights and the showy ex- 
citement of a theatre play in action. 

Light plays an important part in all of the 
Beal’s work (which is on exhibition until 
Feb. 5). There is the somber light from the 
sea as it touches the figures of the men in oil 


skins as they wrest a living from the depths, 
and the fishermen’s wives with their shawls 
clutched tightly about them, waiting on the 
shore. Then there is the fused light of the 
big top as it plays on the red-coated per- 
formers and the restless horses, and the soft 
lights of a Chinese restaurant. 

Beal sometimes goes back to the past and 
dwells in the days of fastidious dandies and 
crinoline ladies, as in the re-lived scene of the 
race track at Newburgh, N. Y., showing the 
present day race track still untouched by the 
passing of the years and surrounded by a past 
century crowd. This same yearning for the 
enchantment of faded years is felt in the can- 
vas Seventeenth Century Suggestion. 





Kresge’s Gift to Newark 

A gift of $10,000 from the Kresge Founda- 
tion is announced by the Newark Museum. 
The gift will form the nucleus of a fund to 
be used in completing payment of an addition 
which the museum recently purchased. This 
property, consisting of the old Ballantine resi- 
dence and a modern four-story brick building, 
will house the museum’s administrative offices, 
lending department, children’s activities, and 
several departments of the Newark Public 
Library. It answers a long-felt need for more 
space. 

“The chief immediate value of the addition 


building will be felt in the Newark Mu- 
seum’s educational work,” writes Arthur F. 
Egner, president of the board of trustees. 
The lending department, which administers 
a collection of 10,000 objects of visual edu- 
cation, will occupy the first floor. The Junior 
Museum, where hundreds of Newark’s chil- 
dren engage in art and craft work, will move 
to the second floor. 

The Kresge Foundation was organized in 
1924 by Sebastian S. Kresge, noted merchant 
and philanthropist, as a trustee corporation 
for charitable, educational and philanthropic 
purposes. 


WILDENSTEIN AND CO,, Inc. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 
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Detroit’s “Market” 


Tue Detrorr Artists’ Market, in addition 
to its regular one-man shows, invites all art- 
ists living within a fifty-mile radius of De- 
troit to submit work for the general exhibi- 
tions. A lay jury, representing the buying 
public, passes on work by artists under thir- 
ty; a professional jury judges work rejected 
by the lay jury; and a “jury of seven,” com- 
posed of collectors and artists, passes on the 
work of older artists. Exhibition blanks may 
be had by writing the galleries at 118 Wither- 
ell St., Detroit, Mich. 

The Market was founded six years ago as 
the Young Artists’ Market to offer young 
artists the opportunity of bringing their work 
before the public. Last year the desire of 
many artists beyond the age limit of 30 years 
to participate caused the name to be changed. 
Mrs. Kirkland B. Alexander is in charge of 
the attractive galleries, facing Grand Circus 
Park, in the center of the shopping district. 

Mrs. H. Lee Simpson is chairman of the 
Market, and Robert H. Tannahill is first vice- 
chairman. Mrs. Edward E. Rothman is chair- 
man of the lay jury of 30 members, which in- 
cludes such widely known collectors as Mrs. 
Julius Haass, Mrs. Edsel Ford, Mrs. Richard 
Hudson Webber, Mrs. Roy D. Chapin and 
Mrs. Ernest Kanzler. 

Miss Mary Davies, chairman of the pro- 
fessional jury which passes on work rejected 
by the lay jury, is assisted by Jay Boorsma 
and Sarkis Sarkisian of the Art School of 
the Society of Arts and Crafts, Jean Paul 
Slusser of Ann Arbor, Wayne Claxton and 
Jan Welling of Wayne University, Zoltan 
Sepeshy of Cranbrook Foundation, Hunter 
Griffiths, and others. 

The present season opened with a general 
exhibition and a special showing of water 
colors by John Carroll. Among other artists 
given one-man shows are John Pappas, Mi- 
chael Ursulescu, Harold Cohn, David Freden- 
thal, Harry Glassgold, Gerald Mast, Georgia 
Carroll, John Cornish, F. Carlos Lopez, Ed- 
gar Yeager, Olivia Calder and Martha Lars- 
son. The Market also sponsors for its 500 
members an annual series of lectures by Ed- 
gar P. Richardson, Assistant Director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 





The Art Quarterly 


A new art magazine, The Art Quarterly, to 
be edited by Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, is announced for 
appearance in January. Other members of De- 
troit’s staff will serve in editorial capacity: Ed- 
gar P. Richardson as associate editor, and Mr. 
Morse as managing editor. 

“The Institute has begun this publication not 
as another museum organ,” reads the an- 
nouncement, “but to fill the need for a national 
magazine devoted to the scholarship of art.” 
The Quarterly will be addressed to the connois- 
seur, the collector and the student of art, and 
will offer a medium for the authoritative dis- 
cussion of the arts, principally from the point 
of view of art in America and of American 
scholarship. Contributors to the first issue will 
include, in addition to the editors, Adele C. 
Weibel, of the Detroit staff; Signor Lionello 
Venturi; Dr. Paul Ganz; Dr. Max J. Fried- 
lander; and Miss Gisela Richter. 





Dr. Russett’s New Jos: Dr. Charles W. 
Russell, president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Westfield, Mass., has been appointed 
curator of the American Museum of Natural 
History's department of education. 
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$8,000 Competition 


A comPETITION for a sculpture commission 
valued at $8,000, open to all professional sculp- 
tors has been announced by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company for its New York 
World’s Fair exhibit. The desired work is 
to symbolize the average American family, 
consisting of at least three persons—mother, 
father and child—and the commission will 
be awarded by a jury from scale models which 
must be submitted by April Ist. 

Though several prominent sculptors have 
been invited to compete for the commission, 
the judging will be done on strictly anony- 
mous entries by a jury composed of A. Con- 
ger Goodyear, president of the Museum of 
Modern Art; Edward M. M. Warburg, well 
known art collector; George Howe, archi- 
tect; and Frederick H. Ecker and Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, two Metropolitan Life executives. 

The finished group, which will be executed 
in plaster, is to be of heroic size, nine feet 
high, and will be exhibited on a base five 
feet high against a black marble background 
13 feet 8 inches in height by 15 feet in width. 
The group is to be detached from the back- 
ground and will be viewed from three sides. 
Illumination will be from the base. Competi- 
tion models are to be cast in plaster at a scale 
of 2% inches to the foot. 

According to Dr. Dublin, who is in charge 
of the details of the competition, it is the 
expectation of the company to have the group 
cast in marble or bronze after the close of 
the fair and placed in a permanent loca- 
tion. The commission for execution of the 
sculpture in permanent form will be in addi- 
tion to the $8,000 competition offer. 

For further details address: Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 
Madison Ave., New York City. 





Old Dominion Biennial 

Virginia’s $6,000 open exhibition, a biennial 
that will be inaugurated March 12-April 24 at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 
will be juried by Edward Hopper, Daniel 
Garber, Charles Hopkinson, John Carroll, and 
Bernard Karfiol. These men will select the 
paintings for the show and make recommen- 
dations to the Accessions Committee which, in 
turn, will purchase for the museum’s perma- 
nent collection $6,000 worth of paintings in 
the show. Each of the artists whose work is 
purchased will be awarded the John Barton 
Payne Medal, executed by Paul Manship. 

The prospectus for the show, entitled “The 
First Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Paintings,” is now ready for distri- 
bution and may be had upon request to 
Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director. 


Old Masters in “Life” 


After publishing full color reproductions 
of work by contemporary American artists for 
a year, Life magazine has now turned to the 
old master treasures of America as found 
in museums and notable private collections. 
The first installment (Dec. 27 issue) contained 
13 full color reproductions of masterpieces in 
the Frick Collection. Examples from the Ital- 
ian, Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, English and 
French schools were included, along with a 
cover by Ingres. 

During the coming year Life will show 
paintings of all the great periods of art, from 
the primitives down to the 18th and 19th cen- 
tury, and so on to modern times again. Amer- 
iea, through generations of private museum 
collecting, has been building one of the finest 
assemblages of old masters in the world. 
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Hercules Bringing Back Alcestis From Hades: Detacroix 


From the Collection of Dikran Kelekian 


FRENCH PAINTINGS from the private collec- 
tion of the well known collector and dealer, 
Dikran Kelekian, comprise the exhibition on 
view until Jan. 29 at the Marie Harriman Gal- 
lery, New York. A number of Renoir can- 
vases and works by other 19th century French 
masters are included together with paintings 
by several School of Paris contemporaries. 

One of the features of the show is a pair 
of wall panels by Renoir inspired by Tann- 
hauser which place the French master square- 
ly in the stream of traditional French art that 
stems from the court art of Boucher, Fra- 
gonard, and Girardon. The complete dissolu- 
tion of form into an all suffusing atmosphere, 
which is the individual Renoir touch, is com- 
bined with a decorative loveliness and joy in 
femininity that would have delighted monarch- 
ial France even more than La République. A 
tiny head by the same artist, more vigorous in 
its form, is one of the highlights of the show. 

Of the other works included is a rare Corot 
landscape, Chateau Thierry: General View 
with the Tower Saint Crepin, which at first 
glance seems thoroughly Dutch. With a 
strength comparable to the artist’s prized early 


“Market at Samaras” 


figure pieces, the scene is cleared of the over- 
poetic flecks that characterize his late land- 
scapes. From an earlier French period is a 
spirited Delacroix, Hercules Bringing Back 
Alcestis From Hades. Other paintings repre- 
sent Daumier, Degas, Lautrec, Bonnard, Vuil- 
lard, Picasso, Rouault, and Derain. 





Attention, Pewter Collectors 

The second loan exhibition of the Pewter 
Collectors’ Club of America will open on Feb. 
14 in the galleries of Douglas Curry, chair- 
man of the exhibition committee, on the 
seventh floor of 5 East 57th Street, New York. 

All pewter collectors, whether members of 
the Collectors’ Club or not, who wish to ex- 
hibit their pieces, should communicate with 
Mr. Curry, particularly in regard to speci- 
mens of extraordinary interest or merit. Full 
information is requested regarding each item. 
The first loan exhibition took place in 1935 
at the Boston Public Library. That exhibition, 
considered one of the most comprehensive 
pewter displays ever assembled in America, 
proved a great stimulus to collectors. 


by Henry Golden Dearth 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


During January 


BUFFA GALLERY, 58 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 





TO THE 
ARTIST! 


IT HAS BEEN brought to the at- 
tention of THE ArT Dicest that 
a few art dealers are overcharging 
exhibiting artists for advertising 
placed for them in THE ART 
DicEsT. 


THE RATE FOR 
ADVERTISING 
IS $7.00 PER INCH 


NO CHARGE FOR 
NEWS 


THESE FEW DEALERS have 
also charged the artist for reproduc- 
tions used in THE ArT DIGEST. 
This is most unfair because the 
magazine's policy is NEVER TO 
CHARGE FOR NEWS OR 
REPRODUCTIONS. 


THE Art DIGEST wants this con- 
dition remedied. It reflects on a 
magazine that is doing its utmost 
to foster art and not to capitalize 
on it. Art interest honestly culti- 
vated in turn becomes a market for 
American artists. 


Jos—EPH LuyBER 
Advertising Manager 





Paintings by 


GIFFORD BEAL 


To February Sth 


KRAUSHAAR 
GALLERIES 


Second Floor 
730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


EUGENE HIGGINS 


During January 


KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


38 East: 57th Street « New York 


PICTURE 
LIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


Catalogue on request 
RICHARDSON REFLECTOR Co. 
135 East 63np Srreet, New York 
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Life on the Prairie—The Buffalo Hunt: A. F. Tart (Original Oil) 


Original Currier & Ives Artists in Auction 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL PAINTINGS, illustrating 
pioneer and sporting life during the 19th cen- 
tury—works by such men as A. F. Tait, George 
Durrie, Louis Maurer, William T. Ranney, 
Samuel Colman, Edward Savage and Frederic 
Remington—will be sold at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries the evening of 
Jan. 27. 

Among the thrilling documents of life on 
the Western plains is Life on the Prairie— 
The Buffalo Hunt, the original for the famous 
and rare lithograph published by Currier & 
Ives in 1862. It is the most important Tait 
painting to come to auction in recent years. 
Durrie and Maurer, two other famous Currier 
& Ives staff artists, keep Tait company in this 
sale. Durrie, whose Home to Thanksgiving is 
the most popular of the New England Winter 
Scenes; is represented by Winter in the Coun- 
try—A Cold Morning. Maurer’s paintings of 
wild mountain sheep were made while he was 
a guest of Buffalo Bill Cody in 1851. His 
View of 43rd Street West of Ninth Avenue, 
depicting the home in which the famous cen- 
tenarian lived for 65 years, gives a fine pic- 
ture of a New York street scene in the early 
80's. 

A spirited scene of Revolutionary days by 
D. Malone Carter shows Molly Pitcher at the 
Battle of Monmouth. William Tylee Ranney’s 





Pioneers with Covered Wagons and Kentucky 
Scouts are among the dramatic episodes in 
the westward march of empire. Two Indian 
scenes by Frederic Remington are the original 
black and white paintings for his book The 
Way of the Indian. Famous American fighting 
vessels, celebrated race horses and early Amer- 
ican historical portraits round out the sale. 

On the afternoons of Jan. 19 and 20, the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
will sell American and English first editions, 
including many presentation and association 
copies, from the libraries of the late Anna 
F. Clearwater, Mrs. Alphonso T. Clearwater 
and Dr. William C. Braislin. Included ‘will be 
rare works by Conrad, Cooper, Bryant, Irving, 
Carroll, Hardy, Hawthorne and Harte. 

Scheduled for the afternoons of Jan. 21 
and 22 at the same galleries are period furni- 
ture (mostly English and American of the 
18th and early 19th centuries), English silver, 
porcelains and Barye bronzes from the ‘tel- 
lections of the late William Fayal Clarke, the 
late Adele E. Schmidt, Mrs. William F. 
Clarke and Martin Beck. 

On the afternoons of Jan. 28 and 29 will 
be sold period furniture, Oriental rugs, silver 
and decorative objects, comprising the property 
of the late Mary L. C. Earle, Evelyn Pard- 
ridge, Miss Magna Paxton and Ella Hirsch. 


Winter in the Country—A Cold Morning: Georce Durrie (Original Oil) 
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Hirotiro Hiwatco pe Caviepes, the young 
Spanish artist who carried off the first prize 
of $1,000 at the 1935 Carnegie International, 
is showing a group of recent canvases and 
water colors at the Reinhardt .Galleries, New 
York, until’ Jan. 26. Elvira and Tiberio, the 
prize-winning canvas that first made the 
artist’s name familiar in America, depicted a 
South American Negro couple seated stiffly 
on an Empire sofa, dressed in their “Sun- 
day best,” (Reproduced Art Dicest, 15th 
October, 1935). 

On discovering his name posted on the Gov- 
ernment’s “death list,” de Caviedes fled from 
Madrid without funds or art. Since then he has 
been painting flowers, nudes and self portraits 
in Cuba and New York. As a result, the work 
of view has been created during his new exis- 
tence away from his war-torn native land. 
From a sunny Spain clouded now with tragic 
suffering comes de Caviedes with new songs 
to sing. And these songs, untinged with bit- 
terness or propaganda, are of bright colored 
flowers, luscious flesh tones; imaginative sub- 


Caviedes, Spanish Exile, Avoids Propaganda 


jects painted with lemon yellows, dusky pinks, 
soft greens and terra cotta. 

De Caviedes’ work may be described as 
decorative with a modern viewpoint entwined 
with a feeling of romanticism Unusual com- 
position and a distinctive selection of objects 
lift his still lifes out of the “studie set-up” 
class. Two self-portraits anda brown-skinned 
nude, Catuca, with native flowers wound in 
her hair, are outstanding selections. 

The artist was born in 1902 in Madrid, 
where he studied under his father, a prominent 
sculptor. He exhibited first in the United 
States in 1927 when he was included with a 
group of Spanish artists in New York. In 1929 
he was awarded a silver medal at the Seville 
Exposition for his mural decorations; he is 
(or was) represented in the Madrid Museum 
of Modern Art; and made his first Carnegie 
appearance in 1931. His Elvira and Tiberio, 
according to John O'Connor, Jr., assistant 
director at Carnegie Institute, demonstrates 
that the artist is “very personal in his treat- 
ment of his subject, refreshing and original.” 


Nude at the Mirror: Hirpotrro Hivpaco pe CAvIEDES 





Bluemner a Suicide 


Oscar Fiorians BLUEMNER, 70 year old 
artist who figured prominently in the art field 
during pre-war days and still retained his 
prestige during modern times, committed sui- 
cide on Jan. 12 in Braintree, Mass. Bluemner, 
broken both in health and finance, died by 
slashing his throat. 

As one of the adventurous painters who par- 
ticipated in the Armory show of 1913, Bluem- 
ner became a distinguished figure in America 
during the succeeding years. He won the in- 
terest of Alfred Stieglitz, who gave him his 
first one-man show in 1915. For years after 
that Stieglitz remained the champion of this 
German-born painter, and continued to en- 
courage him with the same special fervor 
with which he directed the career of his other 
chosen artists. His Factory was reproduced on 
the cover of the Ist May, 1934, Art Dicest, 
when Bluemner entered the Public Works of 
Art Project. Then J. B. Neumann, art au- 
thority, the Whitney Museum and the Marie 
Harriman Gallery sponsored Bluemner’s art. 
But despite this recognized support, Bluem- 
ner died a financial failure, even while his 
friends were trying to help him. The Whit- 
ney Museum, generous patron of American 
art, recently purchased his canvas Sleet. 

Bluemner was born in Hanover, Germany, 
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the son of an architect. At the age of 18 
he gave his first portrait exhibition in Berlin 
and shortly after won medals at the Royal 
Academy where he was studying painting and 
architecture. In 1892 an argument over art 
with Emperor Wilhelm II caused him to leave 
Germany for the United States. Bluemner’s 
last exhibition was held at the Marie Harri- 
man Galleries, New York, in 1935. The ex- 
hibits were compositions in color themes, 
using landscapes as motifs. In this new man- 
ner of working, the artist (who changed his 
signature to “Florians,” his middle name) 
combined emotions, as determined by color, 
with facts, as found in common scenery. 
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Europeans in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Museum has just opened a 
permanent gallery of 19th and 20th century 
European paintings. One section is devoted 
to water colors, the remainder of the large 
room to oils. With the French predominating, 
the collection includes examples of the Eng- 
lish, German, Russian, Spanish and Belgian 
schools. 

A point has been made to group in alcoves 
related work of different periods. Among the 
artists represented are: Millet, Corot, Daub- 
igny, Breton, Dupre, Sisley, Boudin, Courbet, 
Morisot, Vlaminick, Degas and Cézanne. 





AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, President] 








On Exhibition 
Beginning 
January 22nd 


AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL 
PAINTINGS 


& SCENES OF PIONEER & SPORTING 
LIFE IN AMERICA DURING THE 
XVIINI-XIX CENTURY 


Splendid examples include the work 
of Tait, Durrie, Maurer, Ranney, 
Colman, Savage, Remington, and 
well-known portrait painters. 


SOLD BY ORDER OF 


SEVERAL CONSIGNORS 


@ Public Sale January 27 
at 8:15 p. m. 








On Exhibition 
Beginning 
January 29th 


PAINTINGS 


Including fine examples by seven- 
teenth century Dutch masters; 
primitives and paintings of the 
Renaissance; works of the Barbizon 
School; interesting .English sport- 
ing subjects and portraits; Ameri- 
can paintings; and works by. Sir 
William Orpen, R.A., and Raoul 
Dufy. 


PROPERTY OF 
ROBERT HOSEA 
CAMILO ALDAO 
J. A. HOAGLAND 
AND OTHER OWNERS 
SOLD BY THEIR ORDER 
@ Public Sale February 3 
at 8:15 p. m. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Sales Conducted by 


Mr. A. N. Bade & Mr. E. H. Thompson 








30 East Fifty-Seventh Street 
New York 


Newhouse Galleries 


Ine. 


Sormerly Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 


FLOWER PIECES 
17th to 20th Century 


Until January 24 


Flowers in Watercolor 


ALEXANDROFF 


5 East 57 Street : New York 


FERARGIL 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 








LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


J. B. NEUMANN 


509 Madison Ave., New York 






Paintings 
JACOB GETLAR 


SMITH 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


JAN. 18 FEB. 5 | 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 MADISON AVE., WN. Y. 


E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


NEW YORK 
32 East 57 St. 
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Ist American Showi 
it samesan, Sport | POLOWETSKI 
PONCE DE LEON 
—_ IBANEZ 
MARY HARRIS PERUVIAN 
WATERCOLORS PAINTINGS 


44 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 





THE DOWNTOWN . 
Caricatures in Sculpture - 
by E 

ISABELLA HOWLAND ¥ 
113 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| Portrait of Derain: BaLtHus 


Matisse to Miro 


THE HECTIC FLUSH of a dying continent, 
or perhaps a gaiety in spite of itself, is the 
most recent report on European art embodied 
in the “From Matisse to Miro” exhibition cur- 
rent through January at the Pierre Matisse 
Gallery, New York. 

Of the 14 canvases by eight outstanding 
French moderns—including Balthus, Bonnard, 
Dufy, Laurencin, Picasso, and Rouault—there 
are paintings by all but Dufy that are dated 
1937, The remaining works for the most part 
are dated 1936. A newcomer included in the 
show is Balthus whose portrait of Derain, a 
forbiddingly solid affair, is the one dark note 
in the entire exhibition. Perhaps Balthus rep- 
resents the revolt of youth to the other artists’ 
light-hearted display of high color. 

The latest Picasso is L’Arlesienne, painted 
last September, catches its inspiration from 
Van Gogh’s picture of the same subject, but is 
removed a thousand leagues in its sheer dis- 
location of forms. Picasso now gathers the ele- 
ments of anatomy into a web, spinning them 
into two dimensional patterns of sagging areas 
of bright color. Matisse, concentrating on 
vertical, horizontal, flamboyant stripes, is rep- 
resented by three figures in interiors in which 
parallelism is paramount. _ 

The most sophisticated picture in the gal- 
lery is undoubtably the scene, Les Regattes, 
by Raoul Dufy, dated 1936. Titled perfectly, 
the canvas portrays ships and shore, flags and 
bunting and people and all the facts of a 
regatta, but most of all it catches the spirit 
of a regatta, lightly, gayly. Dufy’s is a sophis- 
tication that meets only a few demands, how- 
ever; one would not ask from him a painting 
of any of the world’s tragic moments. 

Each of the remaining artists share in the 
general heightening of spirits and even the 
morbid, brooding Rouault has introduced pas- 
sages of turquoise and pink that are not 
too tainted with his ever-present bitumen. 





What He Saw as a Soldier 

War as seen through the eyes of an artist 
will be brought before the New York public 
in February when Luis Quintanilla, Spanish 
artist, will show 100 war drawings at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery. Quintanilla, who has 


previously exhibited in America, is one of 
Loyalist Spain’s war heroes, having led the 
charge on the Montana Barracks in Madrid. 
He also fought on the Cordova front and in 
many actions during the retreat to Madrid, 
and at one time commanded a brigade. 

During the Alcazar siege he performed sev- 
eral individual feats, including entry into the 
building. For the last three months Quinta- 
nilla has been working at Sitges on the draw- 
ings he has brought to America. All are real- 
istic representations of what he has seen on 
the various fronts. Most of the artists’ work has 
been lost, for his Madrid studio where he 
stored all his creations for five years was 
destroyed by a bomb. 





In Two Cities 


CuILprEN hold first place in Catharine Mor- 
ris Wright’s choice of subject matter, judging 
from this painter’s first large New York ex- 
hibition at the Grand Central Galleries. The 
child’s world seen with the understanding eyes 
of a grown-up was revealed in these canvases 
of youngsters skating into winter dusk, romp- 
ing in the March wind or watching the wa- 
ter from a boat rail. From New York the ex- 
hibition will go to Boston, opening at the 
Robert Vose Galleries on Jan. 31. 

One winter scene The Walk in the Snow, 
showing a small boy trudging after his father 
in a heavy snow fall, is a picture that might 
have been glimpsed by a hundred mothers as 
they watched from the cottage window. The 
same domestic atmosphere is present in Mrs. 
Wright’s group scenes of typical American 
families seated at lunch or gathered in a 
family conelave. Mrs. Wright takes no flights 
into fancy. She is content to record with 
honest craftsmanship the ordinary things in 
life. 

In her landscapes, however, there is a hint 
of the unusual in the simplicity of her planes 
—a great sweep of meadow or an icy lea 
against an expansive sky, figures silhouetted 
against strong lights. Mrs. Wright’s New York 
show won the attention of Howard Devree of 
the New York Times, who commented: “Her 
studies of children are sympathetic without 
being sentimental. Portraits are decorative 
and not too formal. One of the landscapes is 
daringly constructed on four horizontal strata. 
. . « It is all well thought out work not lack- 
ing in feeling.” 


The Walk in the Snow: 
KATHARINE Morris WRIGHT 
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Portrait of John Folinsbee: 
Dantec Garser (Drawing) 


Garber After 5 Years 


Five years have passed since’ Daniel Gar- 
ber last exhibited his quiet-toned canvases 
of trees and Pennsylvania hills in New York. 
On Jan. 17 this American artist and teacher, 
who stands behind an imposing list of awards, 
will open a display of 28 paintings and 33 
drawings at the Tricker Galleries (until Feb. 
10). With skilful brushwork and an eye for 
pattern and tone, Garber turns to the nat- 
ural beauty of hills and glades using the 
tree as a central motive. Although all the 
seasons claim his attention, spring with its 
vibrating colors and lavish summer are the 
attist’s favorite painting periods. 

Among the drawings to be exhibited is a 
sensitive study of John Folinsbee, well known 
American artist and neighbor to Garber, who 
lives in the beautiful Delaware River Val- 
ley and is a member of the artists’ colony 
at New Hope, Pa. Other figure subjects will 
be included, but most of the black and 
white section will consist of landscapes of 
houses and barns and typical countryside ar- 
rangements. 

“One of the most agreeable of our agreeable 
painters” was the description once given of 
Garber by Arthur Millier, Los Angeles Times 
critic. “A characteristic Garber picture,” 
wrote Mr. Millier, “places the spectator where 
his eye wanders down, through spring or au- 
tumn fields, past old houses surrounded by 
bare or blossoming fruit trees, to the quiet, 
broad river and up the steep, forest clad cliffs 
beyond. Garber paints spots one would like 
to visit, mellow places in which every in- 
cidental white house or red roof are like 
words in a lyric. Blues, pale tans, russets 
and pale greens are characteristic colors.” 





The “Eyes” Have It 


The moteless, beamless eyes of Rene Ma- 
gritte, surrealist songster of clear mountain 
air and clouds, provides the current exhibi- 
tion at the Julien Levy Galleries, New York, 
lasting until Jan. 18. Several loaned canvases, 
including the well known pictures seen in the 
Modern Museum’s surrealist show, last year, 
are hanging. 

@ artist’s more recent pictures, though 
not departing from the chaste naturalism that 
characterized his work, introduce dark 
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new motifs and a more baffling content. One 
picture, however, Les Chaseurs au bord de la 
Nuit, has all the rational appearances of a 
well painted picture. 

Co-exhibited with the Magritte paintings are 
paintings and drawings by Bernard Sanders 
who was for three years on the staff of New 
York’s Bedlam, the Bellevue Psychiatric Hos- 
pital, in charge of research into psychotic 
drawings. His drawings, likened in the cata- 
logue to Goya’s Capricchos and Daumier’s 
work, are sketches of the dramatic cockeyed- 
ness of a psychopathic ward. Wavy, nervous, 
seismographic lines that disappear into the 
infinite and reappear from nowhere catch the 
spirit of subject matter in technique as well 
as content. 


Walker, Dwight Sale 


THe Parke-BerNnet GALLERIES, New York, 
will disperse at. public sale the afternoons of 
Jan. 21 and 22 a varied assemblage of art 
property, featuring English and American 
period furniture, Chinese porcelains and 
carved jades, Queen Anne and Georgian sil- 
ver, tapestries, Oriental rugs, bronzes and 
paintings. The collection comprises property 
of Mrs. Minnie R. Walker, Mrs. Frederick 
Dwight, the estate of the late Viola Bennett 
Carlson and other owners. 

Among the outstanding items are: a Queen 
Anne walnut wing chair in 18th century 
needlepoint; a rare Queen Anne silver teapot 
by Thomas Fawler (1709); a pair of Ch’ien- 
lung eggshell porcelain bowls painted in fa- 
mille rose; a Chinese incense burner, in 
richly mottled and shades emerald green jade; 
a bronze cast of Remington’s famous sculp- 
ture, The Outlaw; an Oriental Lowestoft por- 
celain pitcher, decorated with landscape 
vignettes; a late 17th century Flemish tapestry 
depicting Eli and the Youthful Samuel; a 
Sarouk carpet woven upon a shaded rose- 
red field within a midnight blue border. 

The American furniture features a Shera- 
ton tester bedstead, a Hepplewhite sideboard, 
a dish-top tripod table of the George II peri- 
od, all in mahogany, together with maple, 
pine and birch desks, chests of drawers, tables 
and Windsor chairs. A pair of rare Louisiana 
calico patchwork, Old and New Testament 
coverlets differ markedly from Colonial quilts 
and suggest the fingers of a Creole woman; 
they are dated 1825. Among the Chinese 
carvings, a Ming wine pot in mottled white 
jade and a white jade hanging vase of the 
Ch’ien-lung period are of note. Also present 
are American landscape paintings, Bristol and 
early American glass. 





Eggshell Porcelain Dish: Cu’1EN-LUNG 
(In the Walker-Dwight Sale) 
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presents 


Recent Paintings 
of 


INDIAN LIFE 


by 
EUGENE H. 


BISCHOFF 


January 17-29 


AMERICAN SALON 


38 East 58th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, INC. 
Fif Avenue at 5lst St. New York 





Fits Accoua at flak St. New York 


French Art Galleries 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
by 


LUCIEN ADRION 


January 10-31 


3rd Floor, Fuller Bldg. 
51 EAST 57th ST. © NEW YORK 


UPTOWN 


GALLERY 249 WEST END AVE. 


GROUP SHOW 


UNTIL FEB. 4 
Tue Art Dicest offers a wide market for 
Old and Modern Prints. For advertising rates 
address: 116 East 59th Street, New York City. 
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Exhibition of Modern 
French Paintings 
DEGAS - PISSARRO - PIC4SSO 
BRACQUE - SOUTINE - DERAIN 
LAURENCIN 


FINDLAY GALLERIES 


8 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY GALLERY 
1017 BALTIMORE AVE. 


CHICAGO GALLERY 
424 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 





PISSARRO 


TO 
UTRILLO 
"For the Young Collector" 


until January 29 


Perls Galleries 


32 E. 58th St., - at Madison - New York 





RECENT PAINTINGS 
by 


GRIGORIEV 


Through January 29th 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57th STREET » NEW YORK 


DAVID SMITH 


STEEL SCULPTURE 
Jan. 19- Feb. 5 


EAST RIVER 


G ALLER Y 358 EAST 57th ST. 






WATERCOLORS BY 
“=. MITCHELL 


HASTINGS 


JANUARY 17-29 


STUDIO GUILD 


ANNIVERSARY 
GROUP EXHIBIT 


January 15 - 29 
SELECTION OF 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York 





OLD and MODERN PAINTINGS 


GALLERY 
339 W. 57th St. 


VENDOME 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 


New York 





MEMBER'S SHOW 







BLACK and WHITES 
and WATERCOLORS 
THE 


PEN and BRUSH 


16 EAST 10th STREET 
Daily Except Thursday Afternoons 
Through January 













THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


—And a quarter of a century later the 
school of Paris still led the news. 

Thus opens 1938, twenty-five years after 
the Armory Show, and the first great wave of 
French art to this country. At first the paint- 
ings confounded and prodded this complacent 
nation of neo-classics; then, as the waves re- 
peated, America -became their market. This 
month marks the newest wave and the most 
vigorous this season. Gallery after gallery 
is hung with paintings by Matisse, Picasso, 
Rouault, Derain—the whole array of Paris 
painters. They no longer confound. 

The new year marks still another anni- 
versary. Thirty years ago the forefathers of 
American realism exhibited as a group for 
the first time. This month the group’s orig- 
inal impresario, the Macbeth Gallery, once 
again exhibits the work of “The Eight of 
1908.” They, too, no longer confound, and 
more than one canvas in the Macbeth Gallery 
will hang in close friendship with the best 
of today’s Federal Art Project output. 


* * * 


Re: Abstract Art 


The Jean Helion paintings shown at the 
Valentine Galleries (probably the most com- 
pletely abstract pictures yet shown), were 
generally sidestepped by the critics with the 
exception of Henry McBride of the Sun and 
Robert M. Coates, of the New Yorker. 
Crowded into a small room and giving the 
effect of a garish other-world, the paintings 
were, to put it briefly, completely confusing. 
Mr. McBride, the town’s most reliable critic 
on “explaining” things advanced and sophis- 
ticated, was stopped himself, but quickly re- 
covered by asking, who wants to understand 
art, anyhow? “To be understood is to be 
dead.” He thought Jean Helion’s colors “de- 
lightful.” “He has an exquisite taste in color,” 
wrote McBride, “and he dramatizes his space 
relations and his darks and lights with such 
security that each picture seems a very com- 
plete thing.” 


* * * 


Wherein A Question Is Put 


The framework of this tale is becoming fa- 
miliar. 

Crawford Gillis, a Negro, works in a radio 
shop in Selma, Alabama. He has never had 


any instruction, but he likes to paint. Buys 
bedding material, sizes it, calls it canvas, 
Then paints. No one will sit for him, so much 
of the work is done looking out of his window 
Sundays. Paints poor whites and Negroes— 
paints the oppressed. No one in Selma even 
knows he paints. Manages somehow to get 
his paintings to New York to a one-man show, 
Art critic of New York Post, Jerome Klein, 
writes, “he has the makings of a people’s art- 
ist, with unusual sympathetic insight.” “Pow- 
erful,” “dramatic,” says Klein. The Herald- 
Tribune critic, Carlyle Burrows, writes that 
he “paints his compositions simply and bold- 


ly, with interpretive feeling and sympathy in © 


his toiling figures.” 

Klein points a moral in his long apprecia- 
tion of Gillis, who exhibited at the Delphic 
Studios. “Here,” he wrote, “is an example of 
the kind of art most promising in this country 
today. It is an art identified with life, spirit, 
hopes of the oppressed, struggling majority 
of Americans. Its fruition depends upon the 
very force the American people look to for ad- 
vancement of their fundamental interests, 
namely Government.” 

Gillis must be the fourth or fifth such case 
this season. 

Is Klein right? 


* * * 


“Like A Boxing Bout” 


To leave digesting of past shows for the mo- 
ment, there are several one-man exhibitions 
this month worthy of notice here. At the 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery are vivid water 
colors by an artist who has never shown 
before, Bernard Murray. His Dancers, repro- 
duced, is a sample of the artist’s concentrated 
statements in color. Though his final work is 
far from representational, the take-off is emo- 
tional, and from nature, rather than from ab- 
stract theory. 

Murray himself writes of his painting, which 
is done out of office hours: “It isn’t work, it’s 
a habit, a passionate desire, or better still 
like a boxing bout. I fight my paper when I 
paint to see who wins, but sometimes I find 
I must be ‘gentle, for “in spite of the © fact 
that nature in the rough is never mild, yet 
colors will have their say and must be 
treated with respect.” 

Low-keyed in color, mystic in their visions, 


Dancers: BERNARD Murray. On Exhibition at Passedoit Gallery 
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Rosana in Purple: MAcena Barton 
At the National Arts Club 


these paintings introduce something new in 
a native water colorist. 
+ > cs 
Points His Brush at Realities 

“I love flowers. I want to paint them, but 
I am ashamed to.” 

And so Arnold Hoffman, exhibiting at the 
Montross Gallery (Jan. 17-29) paints pictures 
like the sober document which he titles 
Drudgery. He believes the artist’s first duty 
is to look directly at the world, fearlessly. He 
sees precious few flowers. 

Born a Russian (though now an American), 
Hoffmann saw things in Europe as a child that 
remain indelible in his memory, and as he 
reads today of war fever such tragic and 
compelling pictures as Armistice. “Dust thou 
art...” Raid, and War surge out of his 
memory and onto canvas without any petty, 
time-consuming quarrels with technique. Tech- 
nical command is now second nature to Hoff- 
mann, judging from the several portraits in- 
cluded in the show, and it has emboldened 
the artist to a fuller and more vivid emotion- 
al expression. The canvas Drudgery is con- 
vincing through its sheer and deadening con- 
centration. A night scene of New York, North 
River: 42nd Street, is an explosion of yellow 
glitter with great God Mazda lighting the 
murky New York darkness. Hoffmann has 
his serio-comic moments as in a striking com- 
position titled Quartet, which he will tell you 
Tepresents “music—just music.” 

Hoffmann voices no program for the world’s 
problems; he has no propaganda to retail; 
he merely records—pointing his paint brush 
at today’s realities. He does that much with 


compelling effectiveness and complete sincerity. 
* * * 


Union or the “Lonely Way” 

To join a group or not to join is the ques- 
tion before the artists today. Edward Alden 
Jewell gave a lecture recently on “Art and the 
Lonely Way,” wherein he held that the Ionely 
Way is the only way to great art. But these 
are days of groups, congresses, unions, asso- 
ciations, “the ten,” the six,” ad infinitum. The 
©0-operative impulse has founded even many 
of the smaller new galleries in town, includ- 
ing the Vendome Galleries, now celebrating a 
Year's existence with a highly diversified An- 
Riversary show. 

The director-painter, J. A. Buzzelli writes: 

history of art in the past hundred years 
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has taught us that the artist who stood singly 
before the public had the greatest difficulty to 
succeed. It took Corot 25 years to sell his 
first picture, it took Cézanne 36 years to suc- 
ceed, Van Gogh had to die first in order to 
become known. Only those artists who com- 
bine into groups and ‘isms’ succeeded through 
the glamour of discussion friendly and hostile. 
But cliques and groups always lead to stag- 
nation and only the individual artist who has 
the persistence in following his way single- 
heartedly will survive the onslaught of his- 
tory. To give the artist who pursues his in- 
dividual path an opportunity is offered here, 
to allow him to develop without a label in 
accordance with his wishes and talent.” 

The Vendome group, avoiding the evil of a 
group, places therefore no stylistic or content 
restrictions upon its artists, “the only criterion 
lying in the quality of the work,” the only 
purpose, to aid the artist in getting “public 
response.” 

oe * 4 
The Panorama 

Down in the quiet-Gramegey Park section 
the annual members’ show is current at the 
National Arts Club, worth a visit until Feb. 4. 
It is a large and varied exhibit. The portrait 
of Rosana Barton by her sister Macena Barton 
(reproduced) is a sample of the more solid 
paintings in the show. Miss Barton, better 
known in Chicago, was one of the outstanding 
exhibitors at last year’s National Exhibit 
staged by Mayor LaGuardia. 

“Artists are the most stupid of people.” 
“What art needs most is a Dale Carnegie.” 
Statements of this jolting character made by 
Jane Peterson to a World Telegram inter- 
viewer has set New York agog. Miss Peter- 
son is exhibiting her paintings at the Fifth 
Avenue galleries of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries until Jan. 29. This is her first one 
man show in many years, and shows consid- 
erable development in her technique. Most 
striking of all are her colorful flower pieces. 

The Metropolitan, not having a Fragonard, 
has gone to Paris to get one. It is now on 
exhibition. Price $40,000. The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation has donated two other recent ac- 
quisitions, a Vivarini, and a Donato Bragadin. 

The “best hundred prints of the year,” as 
selected by the venerable Society of American 
Etchers, are on view at the Vanderbilt galler- 
ies of the Grand Central Art Galleries, until 
Jan. 29. The group was taken from the so- 
ciety’s recent annual at Rockefeller Center. 


Drudgery: ArNoLD HoFFMAN 
At the Montross Gallery 











FRANK K™ REHN 


Recent Paintings 


JOHN CARROLL 


During January 


683 Fifth Ave. (Bet. 53 & 54 Sts.) N. Y. 


GALLERY 


FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


Until January 29 







63 EAST 57th ST. > NEW YORK 





BLACK & WHITE ANNUAL 
PRINTS e DRAWINGS e SCULPTURE 
until January 24th 





Oils & Pastels by 
EVELYN WATTS 


N. Y. SOCIETY of WOMEN ARTISTS 
OPENS JANUARY 29th 


THE GRANT STUDIOS 


175 Macdougal Street, New York 








THE 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street 


BEULAH STEVENSON 


Recent Paintings 
Through January 22nd 





RECENT PAINTINGS 


ARNOLD HOFFMANN 


January 17 - 29 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Exhibition of 


Stained Glass 


12th to late 16th Century 
until January 31 
Galleries of 
PAUL S. VAN BAARN, Ltd. 
32 East 57th Street 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read THe Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


742 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


* 


Public Sale 
January 21 & 22 


ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


* Chinese Porcelains 


Jades ° English Silver 


Fine William and Mary, 


Queen Anne, and Georgian 
furniture; also American 
examples. 


Chinese porcelains including 
ku yiieh hsiian, chiin yao, 
and famille rose examples. 
Carved green and white jade 
including Ming and Ch’ien- 
lung specimens; also carved 
coral. 


Rare Queen Anne, George I, 


and George II silver. 
Tapestries, Oriental rugs, a 
bronze cast of Remington’s 
The Outlaw, paintings, por- 
celains and glass, furs and 
patchwork quilts. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Fifty Cents 


Property of 


MRS MINNIE R. WALKER 


MRS FREDERICK 
DWIGHT 


Property of the Estate of the Late 


VIOLET BENNETT 
CARLSON 


And of Other Owners 


Exhibition from January 15 














\ Black and Green: WuistLer (Pastel) 
\ Lent by Mrs. Diego Suarez 


Whistler Unfaded 


AN array of tiny pastels and water colors 
by James McNeill Whistler, showing the 
stormy petrel of /’art pour Tart in the most 
justifiable expression of that philosophy, is 
on view at the Carroll Carstairs Gallery, New 
York, until Jan. 31. Planned for nearly a year, 
the loan exhibition is limited to 27 carefully 
chosen and beautifully displayed pictures to 
form one of the most important exhibitions of 
the season. 


Scenes of Venice and Dieppe, interiors, and 
figures comprise the subjects of these delicate- 
ly-touched papers, and though the sketches are 
not necessarily all of the same period there 
is a remarkable similarity of mood running 
through each vari-colored gem with its tiny 
broken-butterfly signature. Each is vitally dec- 
orative with flat patterning of forms, spurning 
anything but the suggestive and innuendo in 
both line and color. They reveal an economy 
of effort in art that has rarely been matched. 

Historians have long since given up try- 
ing to tie Whistler to the factory town of 
Lowell, Mass., the militaristic environment of 
West Point, or the shopkeeping milieu of 
London. His personality fits only slightly with 
the Paris of the end of the century, and, as 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., has written, “Artis- 
tically, he remains a man without a country.” 

A fop, quick-tempered, with a tongue that 
snapped with too many unkind quips, eccen- 
tric in dress, affected in manner, snobbish— 
Whistler could hardly have been a likeable 
fellow. His sarcasm cut to the quick and he 
directed it unmercifully. From poor Rus- 
kin he extracted a farthing in material 
damages, but an entire immortality of the 
man in spiritual damages. And then in his 
Ten O'Clock Lecture and the Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies he poured forth a lifetime 
of vituperation on a world bewildered by both 
hate and admiration for him. 


But Whistler was an artist. The contrast be- 
tween his badly-disintegrated oils at the Metro- 
politan Museum and these fresh-bloomed pas- 
tels and water colors at the Carstairs exhibit 
affords a revelation. The latter, losing nothing 
as time has passed, present Whistler as he 
was in his own day. A water color of Maud 
Franklin, entitled The Convalescent, emerges 


from a billowy grey wash. In his view of 
Little Rive, Venice a barely suggested but 
fully expressed -distance is arranged in a 
decorative manner that, flouting the truism of 
“hole in a picture” perspective, gains every- 
thing for its flat, oriental “up the picture” 
distance. 

The artist’s well known passion for the ex- 
pressive silhouette as an element in pic- 
ture making, used most famously in his 
Portrait of the Artist’s Mother, is repeated 
in a whole series of tiny pastels of Venetian 
doorways, facades, and windows. And _ his 
consummate simplicity of line, pattern and 
color comes out nowhere as much as in the 
water color scene on a beach, Green and 
Silver—The Photographer. Here the line of 
the beach and the horizon are each faintly 
intercepted with the verticals of figures, in the 
one case, and a ship mast in the other. “The 
sky domes, the floating clouds,” wrote the 
late Elizabeth Luther Cary of this picture, 
“have their characteristic texture, the ocean 
is a ponderable element with mass and power, 
the figures, tiny spots in the encompassing at- 
mosphere, move and breathe.” 

Several figure studies, nudes and dancers, 
included in the exhibition prove that the 
artist’s training under Gabriel Gleyre, in- 
heritor of the Ingres tradition. was not time 
lost. Though typically Whistlerian in light- 
ness and grace, they remain essentially classic 
in draftsmanship, more, perhaps, in tradi- 
tion, than any other of the pictures. 

Whether he is placed in or out of tradi- 
tion in the final estimate of his art, for qual- 
ities of charm, of art for art’s sake in its 
quintessent expression of sheer beauty, the 
discriminating display at the Carstairs Gal- 
lery is an eloquent Whistler exhibit. 





Rose Churchill Returns 


Rose Churchill, whose water colors of Eu- 
rope, the Orient and the West Indies are 
familiar to gallery visitors, has just exhibited 
a new series of 20 paintings of her native New 
England at the Studio Guild, New York. Miss 
Churchill waited until she had achieved ar- 
tistic maturity before painting her home 
land. Connecticut born, the artist has travelled 
extensively in foreign countries, but not as 
a cursory visitor. Miss Churchill lived for 
six years in Europe and painted the pictures 
which first won the attention of the critics. 
Subsequently she spent considerable time in 
the Orient and the West Indies, and the fruit 
of these travels was revealed in exhibitions 
during the past two seasons. 

Critics commenting on previous shows said: 
The New York American: “Several stunning 
lyrics—worthy of museum notice;” the New 
York Sun: “She handles her medium with 
fluency and has a keen eye for the pictur- 
esque;” the New York Herald Tribune: “Well 
composed and bright in color;” the Hartford 
Times: “Miss Churchill attains the essential 
suppleness and speed which is the pride of 
water color medium.” 





Correctinc AN Error oF Time: In the 
last issue of THe Art Dicest, under the head- 
ing “N. Y. U. Expands,” there appeared the 
following incorrect statement: “Samuel F. 
B. Morse, painter and etcher, was a member 
of the original faculty, being appointed in 
1832, eight years before he organized the 
National Academy of Design.” The sentence 
should have read “eight years after.” In 1825 
the New York Drawing Association was 
founded and in January of the following yeat 
formed itself into the National Academy of 
Design with Morse as president. Its first €x- 
hibition was opened May 14, 1826. 
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i. ikidelphia Prints 


THE PONDEROUS PACHYDERMS of Robert 
Riggs going through their circus act won the 
John Gribbel Memorial Prize as the best entry 
in the Ninth Annual Exhibition of Prints by 
Philadelphia Artists, current at the Print Club 
until Jan. 22. This Germantown artist, who 
has won two honorable mentions at previous 
print annuals, is best known for his depic- 
tions of circus subjects and animal acts. R. 
Edward Lewis of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
remarked that the prize-winning lithograph 
“captures the preponderousness of the beasts, 
while the figures cut off on all sides of the 
print add to one’s feelings of participating in 
the performance.” 

In describing the 71 works by 46 artists 
as “a happy union of skill and enthusiasm,” 
Mr. Lewis added: “Probably nothing has been 
so hemmed by precocity as prints. Thus the 
evidence revealed by many prints and plates 
that no longer is it artistically uncouth to 
dream in Philadelphia instead of Paris is to 
be cheered and urged to freer scope. . . 
When enchantment is to exist it will come 
not from a subject but the artist. The real 
one will put it there, whether he be doing 
Ohio mud or a Dresden gable..The quality 
of his vision—the power of his reaction— 
these matter most.” 

Three prints receiving honorable mention 
were young Arthur Bloch, Jr.’s aquatint of a 
desert road among bleak hills of Arizona; 
Cynthia [liff's somber aquatint of a grave yard 
scene Patterns of Time, and Richard Hood’s 
drypoint, Sunday Shampoo. The jury of se- 
lection consisted of Benton Spruance, Hobson 
Pittman, Mrs. William B. Linn and Mrs. 
William Tonner. 

Selections picked out as choice material by 
the critics were: Howard F. Soifer’s curb 
market scene; Maine Fisherman by Henry C. 
Pitz; the wood cuts by Michael J. Gallagher; 
the humorous picture of a small statue stick- 
ing out its tongue at a fat excavator by Alfred 
Bendiner; Weldon Bailey’s delicate and dec- 
orative Twin Apple Trees; Benton Spruance’s 
Sullen Girl; the freshly conceived color wood 
block Butterfly and Roses by Mary A. Frack; 
Salvatore Pinto’s straight-lined Mills; the dry 
point Otten’s Harbor by Raymond M. Ban- 
croft; Ladies Prepare by Barbara Crawford; 
Richard Bishop’s action picture of Mississippi 
wild ducks; Florence Cannon’s sketch of a 
young woman in the midst of a permanent 
wave; an old bridge in Chester County by 
Isabelle Lazareth Miller; Jacob Landau’s re- 
alistic picture of a surgical operation in the 
middle ages; Hortense Ferne’s portrayal of 
Benjamin Franklin; and examples by Alice 
Turner, Gwyneth King, Frank Vanacore, 
Henry B. Jones, Karl Sherman, Erwin F. 
Faber, Dorothy Morrison, Angelo Pinto, Wil- 
mer S. Richter, Margaret Nefferdorf and Her- 
bert Pullinger. 





New Wencenrotu “Lituos:” The Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York, announce the 
publication of six new prints by Stow Wen- 
genroth, prominent American lithographer. 


BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 
Parntincs By 
Ov Masters oF ALL ScHoots 
MUSEUM EXAMPLES 


DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Sunday Afternoon: MaseL DwicHt 


Satire in the Spirit of “Aren’t We All” 


Tue “passing scene” has been caught in 
Mabel Dwight’s “Decade of Lithography” 
(1927-37), at the Weyhe Gallery, New York, 
until Jan. 22. A rich vein of humor has been 
tapped by this artist in observing and record- 
ing people gathered here and there, visiting 
the movies or the circus or just walking around 
the zoo and the aquarium. 

Miss Dwight did not practice art seriously 
until 1927, and to date she has made 43 litho- 
graphs, the fruit of a penetrating mind and 
rich experience. New York—with its free 
concerts in Central Park, its subways, vaude- 
ville houses, its jaunty Negroes of Harlem, 
and historical landmarks—has provided ample 
material for a decade of work. Miss Dwight 
does not look with biting satire upon the 
herded multitude. One notes instead a feel- 
ing of compassion and gentle humor for the 
crowd. 

“Mabel Dwight is a master of the Comédie 
Humaine,” writes Carl Zigrosser in the cata- 
logue. “She has a relish for life that is ir- 
resistibly comic, but with a tragic undertone. 
Her work is imbued with pity and compassion, 
and the understanding that comes of deep ex- 
perience. There is as much of the tragic as 
of the comic in the true comédie humaine— 
tragic drama, the contrast between what is 
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Going South January 15th 


Paul P. Juley, photographer for National Academy, Grand Central and other 
leading art galleries, will visit Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas. 
will be glad to accept commissions in these states. 

For further information address 


219 EAST 39TH STREET °* 


and what might be. Her satire, the telling 
juxtaposition of humorous and incongruous 
elements is never bitter, always kindly and 
tolerant, somewhat in the spirit of ‘aren’t 
we all!’ 

“She has the rare faculty of creating types, 
of portraying figures with individual traits 
and universal application. Her drawing is 
not clever or flashy; it is unobtrusive in its 
completeness. Her figures are solid, carefully 
built up, psychological as well as physical. 
Each is a portrait and a personality. She 
gossips neither in her conversation nor in 
her art.” 





A Utrillo for Denver 


The Denver Art Museum has acquired The 
Church of Montmagny by Maurice Utrillo 
from the Marie Harriman Galleries, New 
York, through the Helen Dill fund. The new 
purchase makes a worthy addition to the 
Helen Dill collection of small but fine ex- 
amples of 19th and 20th century French 
painting which the Denver Museum possesses. 

This canvas, measuring 26” by 32” belongs 
to Utrillo’s first white period, dating between 
1907 and 1910. It is a quiet, solid study of a 
street scene with a suburban church. 
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SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 
by 
OLD MASTERS 


6! EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 


37 Avenue de Friedland 


VALENTINE 
GALLERIES 
MODERN 
ART 


16 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





CONTEMPORARY 
AR T Ss 38 w. 57th St., N. Y. 


ISKANTOR , GENO! PETTIT 
until January 29 | Jan. 17 to Feb. 5 


also 


GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


Recent Paintings 


rover. WISEMAN 


JANUARY 17-29 


MORTON. GALLERIES 


130 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 





STAMPED WITH THIS TRADE MARK 
ARE GENUINE ORIGINALS... OO NOT BE 
MISLED BY POWER-PRESS-MADE REPRODUCTIONS, 
SOLD AS ORIGINAL ETGPINGS 
ASK FOR ETOUNGS WITH THE TRIANGLE TRADE MARK: 
‘THERE 1S A REPUTABLE DEALER IN YOUR CITY 
OR TOWN WITH A SELECTION OF THESE (TCAINGS, 
READY TO SERVE YOU., ep 
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\ The Convent of San Payo, Santiago de 
Compostela: MutrHeap Bone 


The Travels of Bone 


Sir Mutirueap Bone, noted British etcher, 
is showing a comprehensive selection of prints 
and water colors at the Guy E. Mayer Gallery, 
New York, until Jan. 26. The tale of the 
artist’s travels is told in the work—Spanish 
street scenes, picturesque sections along vari- 
ous water fronts, scenes from Rome, Florence 
and Venice, as well as studies from Britain. 

Characteristic of Bone’s recent work are the 
lengthened shadows, the elongated figures sil- 
houetted against the strong light of sun- 
flooded streets, and an individual treatment of 
perspective in massive walls. In his water col- 
ors Bone shows an intimate appreciation of 
the subject. Glancing at these freely ex- 
pressed papers is like looking over the artist’s 
shoulder as he quickly absorbs the scene. 

Bone was trained to be an architect, and 
he owes to that apprenticeship his thorough 
knowledge of construction, his comprehension 
of significant detail, and his sureness of hand. 
At the beginning of his career he found his 
subjects in the Glasgow slums or on the banks 
of the Clyde. At that time he worked in a 
rough, *vigorous manner, experimenting with 
drypoint landscape. A change of technique 
came after a cruise to Lisbon and around the 
coast of Spain to the Balearic Islands. After 
Bone settled in London, however, and turned 
to home subjects, his work became serene and 
more calculated. 

Continuing his travels later, Bone turned to 
Italy. Florence did not inspire him immedi- 
ately. He became homesick and sometimes in 
the lovely Tuscan country, he busied himself 
with etchings from old drawings of the Glas- 
gow slums. Rome he found more congenial 
and there he made a number of drawings, 
some of which furnished material for the 
plates he etched after his return to England. 
All these phases of his career are represented 
in the present exhibition. 

During the World War Bone served his 


country as one of the first official artists, re- 
cording scenes and events on the Western 
Front. He did not make a single print from 
these drawings, which are now in the British 
Museum, the Imperial War Museum and in 
the collection of the Admiralty. The majority 
have been reproduced in the official publica- 
tions, The Western Front and War Drawings 
and in large portfolios devoted to munitions, 





Auction Prices 


Spiritep BIppING marked the three-session 
auction of the V. Everit Macy Collection at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, Jan. 6, 7, and 8. Interest ran high on 
the Chinese and Persian objects and prices 
were exceptionally high in the Persian minia- 
tures. Following are some of the final bids, 
with the buyer indicated in parenthesis: 


Chun Yao tripod bowl, Sung (R. M. 





EURMINLD |. accansbderesiqencustetebcesthepcandevpousndaneen weeaeel $1,700 
K’ang-hsi baluster vase, yellow ground 

(Mrs. M. Seldonridige) . ....................0..00008 725 
Cambodian sandstone head, Khmer .... 425 
Bottega of Il Perugino, Madonna and C d 

(BE. & A. Silberman) _...............2.....0000-. 1,250 
School of Antwerp, Virgin and Child with 

Saints (Frank Schnittjer)  ..............3..... 1,900 
Chiordes prayer rug, 18th cent. (M. Avig- 

Se IIE Gaia, Jen Senses atostncpasnenmisanrissones 925 
Persian school 14th cent., Bier of Iskander 

CINE? NOIIIRD \\- vncascocnnchaptedscosiebtcoetnien 9,500 
Persian school, circa 1300, Birds and Run- 

Mae TIS. CUBIS | ove vetcvacebecdecteecisnsscccece 1,400 


Mespotamian, 13 cent., Physicians Prepar- 

ing Medicine, etc., by Abdullah-ibn-al- 

RI, TA Wee OEE | cccnnecntasevactesescccdacsees 700 
Mespotamian, 13th cent., Two Alchemists, 

by Abdullah-ibn-al-Fadl (Kikor Minas- 


SUED: GipulthidiccchonssérvavdncestesdepuionnGinstaseetveresien OEE 
Hispano-Moresque copper plaque, 16th cent. 
tl Ue) Eee 1,150 
Isnik “‘Rhodian" ewer, 16th cent. (Duveen 
EDNUAD - acdenisrGheeniasediahsbsnipiinecenbesbnssidtinaiacetet 1,100 
Rhages lustre plate, 12th cent. (Parish- 
PIII « SIC 8 sc oa. cok weeds bepbibadisiniacapinisleniienis 1,800 


Guebri sgraffito bowl, 11th cent. (Willis 





C. Edwards) 1,800 
Persian bowl, decorated, 12th cent. - 

BOR Os SEED + esticncd acd npcccecbecepenberchescnioene 2,600 
Damascus plaque, 17th cent. (Duveen 

MINED; “sescduectuichascaveusdseuspecgsdSepesibaanicdtunscabedts 2.300 
Persian cisle velvet panel. 16th cent. 

OU - IIS Ss  aabaiate 2,300 
Persian, woven medallion, 16th cent. (Perry 

Bas; MEE. Sith eins tecneihadibopalinciibabibbucehiscndes 1,100 


Persian 16th century drap d’argent jardi- 
niere velvet carpet (Mottahedeh & Sons) 3,300 
Kirman palace carpet (Avakian Bros.) .... 1,300 


Grand total for the sale .................... $114,467.50 





Bischoff Paints Taos 


Paintings of Indian life in Taos, New Mex- 
ico, by Eugene H. Bischoff is the current ex- 
hibition offered by Chief Letaiyo at his newly- 
established gallery, the American Salon, New 
York, until Jan. 30. With poetical fitness 
these canvases of Indian subjects and land- 
scapes are being exhibited by a descendant 
of Pueblo chieftains. During the exhibition, 
the director, will appear in full Indian cere- 
monial dress. 

These ten canvases from colorful Taos were 
painted by Bischoff during the summer of 
1937. The Western scene with its brooding 
vastness and mystical essence of light (al- 
ways a difficult subject to capture), has been 
ably recorded hy the artist. As a background 
for these studies, the American Salon has been 
decorated with authentic Indian objects. 





Lacuna Beacu Print Suow: The total of 
cash prizes available at the Annual Print 
Show of the Laguna Beach Art Association 
through February amounts to $100, and not 
$175 as indicated in THe Art Dicest notice, 
page 26 of the last issue. The $100 includes 
two purchase prizes of $50 and $25. 


The Art Digest 
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Young America in Art 


THE YOUNG artists of America—unrecog- 
nized, immature or prodigies—are welcomed 
in the large January exhibition at the Art 
Alliance in Philadelphia. The entire build- 
ing has been dedicated to those new cham- 
pions with the hope of aiding them on careers 
that may at present seem far off. 

One of the most enthusiastic backers of 
these exhibitions is Henry C. Pitz, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of art at the Art Alliance. For 
years Mr. Pitz, artist and part-time teacher at 
the School of Industrial Art, has encouraged 
the younger brood. “Many young artists to- 
day never realize their possibilities,” he says. 
“After they leave art classes, they face the 
world without a name or much chance to earn 
a livelihood by their work. Sometimes when 
they have to support themselves, they get 
jobs which require so much time or atten- 
tion that they cannot do real art work at 
the same time. Little by little, they lose am- 
bition, for only true great artists or those with 
very favorable environments can continue in 
two fields. 

“We are faced with a curious situation. Art 
schools today produce a great amount of 
surprisingly good work. It used to be only the 
cultured or moneyed classes that gave their 
children art training, but now modern in- 
ventions have spread art ideas throughout 
the country. Over a period of four years, in 
an art class, there will be a social cross-sec- 
tion containing every class, creed, color and 
national background in America, rubbing 
shoulders and interchanging ideas as true art- 
ists. Their work is much better than the aver- 
age products used to be, but unfortunately 
there still is not a large enough audience for 
them. 

“Almost always there comes a period of dis- 
couragement between school and success. Yet 
these young people are only a fraction of 
those who once started on the path to art. 
Of those who start professional training, 
25 per cent realize their limitations and drop 
out during the first year. Small wonder that 
the survivors, such as those now showing 
their work at the Art Alliance, reveal fine 
talent and conscientious work.” 

The group on exhibition is not confined to 
Philadelphia artists, but talent was sought 
out as carefully as possible in studios and 
schools. Included are pictures from natives of 








during july and august a tour is being 
planned under the guidance of hans 
hofmann, formerly of the schule fuer 
bildende kunst in munich e the itiner- 
ary includes paris, avignon, marseilles, 
nice, genoa, milan, padua, venice, flor- 
ence, assissi, perugia, sienna, rome, 
naples, pompeii and capri (3 weeks) e 
the cost including tuition, passage, 
railroad and bus fare, fine living ac- 


the hans hofmann 
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The Field of American Art Education 


lecture and study tour thru france and italy 


52 west 9th street, new york city * * phone stuyvesant 9-7422 


Kansas, Massachusetts, Maryland and Missis- 
sippi—social expressions, folk scenes, feminine 
foibles, portraits and abstractions. The only 
limitation is that the exhibitor be not yet 30 
years old. 





Classes by Stanlaws 


Classes in portraiture and magazine design 
have been inaugurated in New York by Pen- 
rhyn Stanlaws, well known for his magazine 
illustrations in this country, and in Europe 
better known as a portraitist. An evening class 
limited to ten pupils meeting one evening each 
week, and a day class meeting three mornings 
each week will be held regularly until June 
at the artist’s studio, 136 West 65th St., New 
York. 

Though Stanlaws’ work is in the academic 
vein he has been a close observor of the de- 
velopment of modern art and will not limit 
his instruction rigidly to either school. Stan- 
laws received his own artistic training in 
Paris, and as a student in the early 20th cen- 
tury knew intimately many of the better known 
men in art at the time. 


Now He Can Paint 


A testimonial on the therapeutics of art 
is furnished in the following excerpt from 
Anita Brenner’s article, “The City Child 
Paints Life As He Sees It,” from the New 
York Times Magazine: 

“One of these children was a boy so re- 
tarded, mentally, that he could not even go 
to school by himself or get home from school ; 
he simply could not find the way. Nor did he 
talk beyond a few routine phrases. After some 
months of painting in one of the boys’ clubs 
in Brooklyn this child seemed to be slowly 
waking up. One day he suddenly found he 
could go to school and get home again alone 
. . . And from the start he was an accom- 
plished and sensitive painter.” 








Wins “First Lapy” Contest: Edmund 
Strudwick III, of Hillsboro, N. C., a 27-year- 
old student at Pratt Institute, won the Arnold 
Constable & Co. competition to paint a portrait 
of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt wearing her 
second evening gown. The judges, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Franklin Booth, Carle J. 
Blenner, William W. Klenke and F. Luis 
Mora, selected Strudwick’s My First Lady 
from 50 portraits submitted by art students. 





commodations thruout, etc., will be 
$725 e a further extension of the tour 
thru september may be arranged for 
those who can stay later e to insure 
participation inthetour a deposit of $200 
must be received not later than april 
20th e if conditions beyond the school’s 
control warrant a postponement of the 
tour, the summer school will be held 
as usual at provincetown, mass. 


school of fine art 


ART MUSEUM 















news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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DAYLIGHT LAMPS 















































Designed Particularly for 
Artists, Draftsmen and 
Students of Art & Sciences. 


Incomparable for perfect 
matching of colors and com- 
plete EYE COMFORT. 


Write for 
Illustrated Folder “‘A’”’ 


JAMES CORUBIA 


126 Lexington Avenue New York 
MUrray Hill 49000 

















































































































SUMMER SCHOOLS 


@ Now is the time to start 
the advertising campaign for 
your summer school. Directors 
will gain much by using well 
planned advertisements in the 
advertising columns of THE 
Art Dicest. With a circula- 
tion of more than 12,200 it 
presents a field so general, 
that all phases of the art 
world benefit by it. 




















































































































@ Year after year the same 
summer schools appear in the 

















advertising columns of THE 
ArT Dicest—evidence enough 
that they get RESULTS! 





























@ Closing date for the Feb- 
ruary Ist issue is January 24th. 


The ART DIGEST 


(The Art School Directory) 
116 EAST 59TH STREET e NEW YORK 













































Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS.FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 









CADMIUM YELLOWS 










COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS STENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 












— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 









Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
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A NEW MAIL STUDY COURSE IN 


CRITICAL APPRECIATION by 
RALPH M. PEARSON 


In this mew course Ralph M. Pearson, author of 
“Experiencing Pictures’ and the series of challenging 
articles now running in Forum Magazine, analyses from 
the artist’s point ef view, recent works ef important 
artists incleding Orezeo, Benton, Weed and the artists 
working on the Government art projects. The frst 
issue, one of three instaliments severely criticizing 


Rockefeller Center Art, 
will be sent free te anyone on request. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP, 1860 B’way at Glst St., N. Y. City 





SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 
Second faceusaea detead February 1 
Professional Courses by Recognized Artists 





Heads of Departments: Bernard M. Keyes, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Anatomy. George E. Lambert, 
Jr., Commercial Advertising. William F. Stecher, 
Book and Magazine Illustration. Seett C. Carbee, 
Senior Instructor Fine Arts. 


Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 
Catalog A-D on request. Limited enrollment. 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


School of Design for Women 
93rd YEAR. Design, illustra- 
tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Adver- 


tising, stage design, puppetry, 
INSTITUTE 


jewelry, pottery. Teacher train- 
or ART 


ing: B.F.A. degree. Day, eve- 
COLORADO SPRING 
E 








s 
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ning, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FINE ARTS CENT 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Beardman Robinson, Art Director 
Peppino Mangravite, Acting Art Director 
Instructors: Frank Mechau, Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Featuring short, practical courses in line with the 


demands of the business field in art. Student class 
and professional work on view daily afternoons and 
evenings to February.—Record employment.— Prospectus. 


42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 3-5356 


GRAND CENTRAL 
OseRsTE OF ART 


DRAWING « PAINTING 
Sculpture - Advertising Art - Design 
Interior Decoration - Illustration 

Facslty of eminent artists develop your 
individeal talents. Day, eve. classes. 

Alse Sat., Sun. Enrell anytime. Catalogue. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. MU 9-5464 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hoers 9:30 A. M. te 12:30 P. M. daily except Sat. & Sen. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








PAINTERS’ FARM 


For those who Create and those who 
appreciate the Arts. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


D. Roy Miller, Director, 


Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 
Criticism if Desired 


For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications see page 31 of Tue Art Dicest, 
$3 per year, 20 issues. 
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Before Work: Boris Gricoriev 


GrigorievBeginsAnew 


A new Boris Grigoriev, emerges in the art- 
ist’s exhibition of recent work at the Lilien- 
feld Galleries, New York, during January. 
The 4 paintings, created in the South of 
France and during a journey to South Amer- 
ica, represent a little less than two years 
of work. Having burned his old bridges, over 
which he traveled to prominence in conserva- 
tive circles, Grigoriey now turns to a new 
technique and a new interest in painting. As 
he himself explains, “I am in love with the 
future, interested in the present—and I hate 
the past.” 

Not all the years of traditional beliefs, how- 
ever, have vanished with the artist’s deter- 
mination to begin anew. Grigoriev still retains 
his liking for sensuous color, his crafts- 
manship and his unhesitating analysis of the 
picture to be recorded. It might be said that 
in his new freedom the artist has gone French 
in execution while retaining the spirit and 
originality of his Russian heritage. Yet gone 
are his studies of peasants and workman with 
their gnarled and grimy hands, and the lined 
faces of the old with their eyes reflecting the 
weariness of many toilsome years. 

A slight thread tying together Grigoriev’s 
past and present periods, however, is caught 
in the portrait of the listless girl braiding up 
her hair in Before Work, the somewhat earlier 
Flemish Woman in White Cap, and the char- 
acter study of a pair of mothers with their 
children. Easily distributed color accents give 
the still lifes and landscapes a spontaneous 
finish. In another room are tempera paintings 
of Brazilian, Peruvian and Chilean scenes. 


ART CLASSES 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


(University Extension) Rm. 324, University Hall 
PAINTING e SCULPTURE 
DRAWING e COMMERCIAL ART 
Exhibition—work of FRANK MECHAU 
until February Ist 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 





Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Indestrial 


Design, Illustration, interier Design, Fashion, 
tising Design, Sculpture. Spring Term 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 


Wide range of stimulating courses im painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions, 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION REPORTING 
















30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 







NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
Save a half-year by enrolling now for profes- 


* sional training in Interior Architecture & Deco- 
MID-YEAR ration; Costume Design & Illustration ; Adver- 
CLASSES tising Design; Teacher Training. Send for 


General Catalogue and detailed information. 
FORMING Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 





Artists and Art Teachers 


turn failure into success. Students save years for com- 
mercial art, portraiture, landscape. Anyone may appreciate 
art without theory by visual training that makes color 
and values simpler than drawing. By old methods 
years give the results of months in the 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
ETERSBURG, FLORIDA (WINTERS) 
THBAY HARBOR, MAINE (SUMMERS) 
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THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, til. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to Sep:ember 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 














FASHION ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGHT IN 30 EASY LESSONS 
NEW—MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD 
Taught in 30 Easy Lessons. If you can $ 
draw lines you can master this art. 50,000 

different pesitions can be com b 

Complete Course in 9” x15” Book—$1.00. 
Free Literature + Discounts to Schools & 
M. P. MOSS INSTITUTE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
+9 _ Four-year Courses in the 
RSS ~—s Fine and Applied Arts 


IS 
MESS iitustrated Catalog A.on Request 











ll DROGKAMP I 


¢ Studio « 


Entirely Individual Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small intimate Gresups 
Cengenial Stedie Quarters 
@ 144 W. 72nd St., N. Y.C. TRafalgar 7-4921 © 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING. DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 























PENRHYN 


STANLAWS 


WILL INSTRUCT AN -EVENING CLASS 
LIMITED TO TEN PUPILS IN HIS STUDIO 
ONE EVENING EACH WEEK AND A DAY 


CLASS THREE MORNINGS EACH WEEK. 
JANUARY TO JULY 
PORTRAITURE IN OIL & PASTEL 
MAGAZINE DESIGN 
Terms on Application to 


PENRHYN STANLAWS 
136 West 65th Street @ New York City 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 


Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 


Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Illustrated Catalog . 


235 Fenway —— KENmore 5866 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and al/Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Mt ™ Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 2, 1938 


Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 





Thorough professional training. 
cree Tlustration ; Sculp- 

ture; Advertising; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 


SCHOOL OF 
term begins Feb. 8. Catalog. 


ART 25 


67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLING “a 


SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING ia 
ee of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 


@oor clawes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
ee eaten. Dunete, Wie to ctiies 


Sitesets, FLO |B) 5 DA 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


TH U ee | WINTERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 
Not a conventional Art School 


Polder on request 11% is 


38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 
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Portrait of Ruth Miller Fracker: 
Eynar HANSEN 


Hansen in San Diego 


Eynar Hansen, who has climbed to inter- 
national rating since landing in America 
from his native Denmark several years ago, 
has just had one of his most important can- 
vases acquired by the San Diego Fine Arts 
Society. The painting portrays a fellow art- 
st, Ruth Miller Fracker, seated in a “Mis- 
sion” arm-chair and looking down in medi- 
tation. 

The purchase dates from an exhibition of 
oils, sculptures, drawings and lithographs 
which the San Diego Fine Arts Society pre- 
sented last September, Hansen being one of 
those singular artists who work equally well 
in any medium. So well was the exhibition 
received, that the Society decided to purchase 
a painting for the city’s permanent collec- 
tion at the Gallery. A number of “friends of 
art” made special contributions to the Society’s 
Acquisition Fund and the painting never re- 
turned to the artist’s studio. 

Hansen, born in Copenhagen in 1884, is the 
winner of many awards in California, in- 
cluding the first prize in 1934 from the Foun- 
dation of Western Art. Arthur Millier, art 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, recently se- 
lected for special praise San Diego’s portrait, 
which, aside from being technically an accom- 
plished likeness, is a three-dimensional com- 
position of planes and forms, of values and 
color nuances. The color pattern is in rich 
blackish tones for the dress, in “terra-cotta” 
russet-red, in mauve and variegated pearl- 
grey for the ground areas, completed with 
dashes of lush green and pink in the single 
tulip at the left. 

The figure, looking down from her throne- 
like position, is twisted about but not in an 
obviously posed fashion. The turn of the body 
is just enough to suggest action and life, 
the while giving a feeling of comfort and 
relaxation. 









OHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 
HOOL OF FINE a ee 


NBtranarPoLis + iNorana 





PAINTING + SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL - + AAT 
WMllustrated catalo on teguest 





Copyright No. 831, C. P. Jennewein 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 















OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpszst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting. Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania: B.F.A. degree. Euro 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Corater 


POOS-O-9-9- F-90099 OS SOSOOOOOOOO OCOD 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 46th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





MID-TERM 


courses START FEB. 7th 


DRAWING . PAINTING . DESIGN . INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS . DRESS ARTS . INTERIOR 
DECORATION . CARTOONING . SCHOOL-ART 
METHODS . COMMERCIAL ART . ILLUSTRATION 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ARTINSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercial Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. But ier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 


pSSrIUr 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


















Art Academy of Cincinnati 






Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and ap- 
plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For information 
address : 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MONTGOMERY. ALA. 
Huntingdon College Jan.: Federal 
Art Project. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College Jan. 15-29: Oils, 
William T. McDermitt. 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Rose Gallery To Feb. 1: 
Work by F. Bores. 

LOS ANGELES. CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art 7o Jan. 
31: California watercolors. 

Los Angeles Museum To Jan. 31: 
Pasadena Society of Artists. 
Municipal Gallery Jan.: Beverly 
Hills Art Ass'n. 


MILLS COLLEGE. CAL. 

Art Gallery Jan.: Paintings by Rot- 
tulf’; prints by Barlach. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery Jan.: Paint- 
ings by Dong Kingman. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library Jan.: Cali- 
fornia Soc. Etchers. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery Jan.: Work by 
Lyonel Feininger; Murals and 
watercolors by Nicholas Brigante; 
Nautical art exhibit. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor Jan.: 
Rare porcelains; recent additions. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco Museum of Art Jan.: 
Master drawings; prints by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec; paintings by Frank 
Bergman. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Jan. 30: 
Hartford Salmagundians’ 10th An- 
nual. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of the Fine Arts Jo Jan. 
31: Modern French painters. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery Jan. 15-Feb. 6: 
Washington Watercolor Club. 

Smithsonian Institution 7o Jan. 30: 
Engravings by Thomas W. Na- 
son. 

Studio House 7o Jan. 24: 
Robert F. Gates. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Museum Jan.: Three genera- 
tions of the Inness Family; To 
Jan. 21: Trios by Seven Artists: 
work by William H. Singer, Ir. 
ATHENS, GA, 

University of Georgia To Jan. 24: 
Watercolors and Graphic Arts 
(Southern States Art League). 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Galleries Association To 
Jan. 29: Work by Sudduth Gof, 
Carl R, Krafft. 

Palette & Chisel Academy Jan.: 
Annual watercolor exhibit. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jan.: 
Contemporary American oil paint- 
ings. 

BURLINGTON, IA. 

Art Association Jan. 24-31: Penn- 
sylvania Academy Oils. 

DUBUQUE, IA. 

Art Association Jan.: Midwest ex- 
hibition. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum Jan. 16-30: Paint- 
ings by Karl Mattern. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 24: Work by 
Max Weber. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Jan.: Mod- 
ern drawings and paintings; work 
by Nell O. O’Brien, Arthur B. 
Davies. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum 7o Jan. 
21: Old flower and garden prints. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jan. 15-Feb. 28: 
200 years of American Painting. 
Maryland Institute Jan. 23-Feb. 4: 
Barye bronzes; ceramics. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Jan.: 
Paintings by Louisiana Artists. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Jan.: Principles of 
design in painting. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Jan. 22: Work 
by Cadwallader Washburn. 
Goodman-Walker Jan. 5-25: Work 
by Berthe Morisot. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Jan. 22: 
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Paintings by Wiliam Littlefield; 
watercolors by Constance Bige- 
low; Jan. 24-Feb. 5: Paintings 
by Russell Cheney; sculpture by 

Dudley Talcott. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 15-31: 
Exhibition of objects presented to 
the museum. 

Museum of Modern Art To Jan. 29: 
Paintings and drawings for decor; 
costume for the ballet. 

Robert Vose Galleries To Jan. 22: 
Portraits by Leon Gordon, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Museum Jan.: Drawings bu 
old masters; woodcuts from 6 cen- 
turies; Chinese prints. 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

Arts Association To Jan. 29: Prints 
by Eliza Draper Gardiner. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan, 12-Feb. 
6: Paintings by Magnasco. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum 7o Feb. 5: 
Watercolors and drawings by How- 
ard Giles. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum 7o Jan. 25: 
Federal Art Project paintings. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts To Feb. 
20: Italian Gothic and Renaissance 
Sculpture. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Jan.: Dutch 
paintings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Jan. 30: Ter- 
centenary Exhibition of Swedish 
Art. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

State Teachers College To Jan. 21: 
Watercolors by Charles Martin. 
MANCHESTER, N,. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Jan.: Pork 


Paintings; Federal Art Project; 
watercolors by Paul Gill. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Jan.: Pvi»’- 


ings by Joseph Van Ramp, Adolf 

Konrad, Gene Sparks; Milton Roth- 
man, Murry Kusanobu. 

PATERSON, N. J. 

Public Library To Jan. 31: 
by Frances H. Archer. 

SUMMIT. N. J. 

Art Association To Jan, 26: Paint- 
ings by Leslie Crawford; paintings 
by Mary Bayne Bugbird. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

Museum of New Mexico To Jan, 31: 
Watercolors by Charles B. Rogers. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art 

Jan.: Paintings by George Wharton 
Edwards; portraits by Joseph Cum- 
mings Chase; watercolors by War- 
ren A. Chamberlain. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Jan.: Woodcu‘s 
and miniatures. 

Brooklyn Society of Artists Jan.: 
22nd Annual Exhibition. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Jan.: Patter- 
an Society Show; English and 
American paintings. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Jan.: Survey of 
American prints. 


Work 
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NEW YORE, N. Y. 

American Artists School (131 W. 
14) To Jan. 29: W.P.A. mural 
sketches. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W. 57) To Jan. 21: 47th Annual, 
National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Jan.: Georgia O'Keeffe. 

American Salon (38 E. 58) Jan. 
17-29: Indian Life by Eugene i. 
Bischoff. 

Architectural League (115 E. 40) 
To Jan. 22: Drawings by Albert 
Stewart; Jan. 17-Feb. 2: Commer- 
cial painting of the year; Jan, 2}4- 
Feb. 5: Book illustrations by Ed- 
ward A. Wilson. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
Jan. 22: Watércolors by Loran 
FP. Wilford; Painiings by 8. d. 
Vickers. 

Art Students League (715 W. 57) 
To Jan. 22: S udent concours; Ki- 
mon Nicoladies. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Jan. 18- 
$1: Paintings by Eugenia Baizer- 
man, 


Artmart Galleries (412 Sixth Ave.) 
Jan.: Wood sculptures by John 


Rood, 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Jan.: 
Paintings and watercolors by 
American artists. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (6th 
Ave. & 58) To Jan. 23: Oils by 
Joseph J. Hollenbeck. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Jan.: 
Introductory Exhibition of young 
Americans, 

Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) Jan.: 
Max Beckmann. 

Canteur Galleries (78 W. 55) Jan.: 
Watercolors by Fred Wagner; 
Harry Leith-Ross, Fuji Nakamize; 
flower paintings. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) To 
Feb. 5: Pastels and watercolors by 
Whistler. 

Columbia University (B’way at 115) 
To Jan, 29: Paintings by Frank 
Mechau. 

Comet Art Gallery (10 E. 52) To 
Jan. 22: Sculptures by Mirco. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To 
Jan, 29: Paintings by Iskantor. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth 


Ave.) To Feb. 2: Decorative 
screens, 

Decorators Picture Gallery (554 
Madison) To Feb. 9: Exhibition 


by Isabella Barclay, Inc. 


Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) To 
Jan. 30: Paintings by C. E. Polo- 
wetski, Ponce De Leon and Riv- 
eras-Ibanez; watercolors by Mary 
Busch. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
To Jan. 22: Sculpture by Isabella 
Howland, 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E,. 57) 
To Jan. 29: French Paintings 
(1870-1880). 

Ferargil Golleries (62 F 57' To 
Jan. 30: Paintings bv Mre Ethe! 
Rose: Oils by Henry Howard 
Rrooks. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
Jan. 22: Paintings by Beulah Stev- 
enazon, 

Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) Jan.: 
Modern French paintings. 
French Art Galleries ‘51 F. 57) 
To Jan, 31: Lucien Adrion. 


Galleries of Paul S. Van Baarn (32 
. 57 To Jan. 31: Medieval 

Stained Glass. 

Grend Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Jan. 29: 
“One Hundred Prints; paintings 
by Harry FP. Waltman. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (Fifth 
Ave. & 51) To Jan. 29: Paintings 
by Jane Peterson. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdongal) To 
Jan. 24: Black and white An- 
nual; oils and pastels by Evelyn 
Watts. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 57) 
Jan.: French paintings from Dik- 
ran Kelekian collection. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) Jan.: 
Euaene Higgins. 

Cc. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) 
To Feb. 5: Paintings by Gifford 
Beal. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
Jan. 12-25: Paintings byw Robert 
Talcott Francis; Jan. 18-Feb. 1: 
Paintinas by Tal-Coat. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) To 
Jan. 29: Paintings by Grigoriev. 
Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
Feb. 7: Paintinas by Dale Nichols. 
Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57) To Jan. 
31: “Matisse to Miro.” 

Guy Mayer (41 E. 57) To Jan. 29: 
Watercolors and drypoints by Muir- 
head Bone. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82) Italian Renaissance Prints 
and Illustrated books; prints; ac- 
cessions of 1933-37; maiolica. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Jan, 24-Feb. 7: Work by M. Azzi 
Aldrich. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) To 
Jan. 22: Stephen Etnier; Jan. 24- 
Feb. 5: Paintings by Margaret 
Cooper. 

Montross Galleries (785 Fifth Ave.) 
To Jan. 29: Paintings by Arnold 
Wiseman. 

Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth Ave. at 103) Jan.: Recent 
Accessions. 

National Arts Club (119 E. 19) 
To Feb. 4: Members’ Annual Ex- 
hibition of Painting and Sculp‘ure. 
J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) To Feb. 5: Paint- 
ings by Denys Van Aalslot, Pietr 
Huys, Pietr Van Laer, Jan Man- 
dijn and Cornelis Saftieven. 
Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) To 
Jan. 24: Three centuries of flower 
painting, and flower pieces by 
Alexandrof,. 

New School for Social Research 
(66 W. 12) To Jan. 20: Oils by 
Mary Barnet. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121 














E. 57) To Jan. 22: Watercolore 
by Bernard Murray; Paintings by 
Robert Bros. 
Pen & Brush Club (16 E. 10) Jan.: 
Members’ Show. 
Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) To Jan, 
29: “From Pissarro to Utrillo.” 
Public Library (Fifth & 42) Jan.: 
A Century of Prints; Alphonse 
Legros; mid-Victorian Illustrators, 
Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) To Jan, 
31: Work by John Carroll. 
Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Jan. 29: Paintings by Louisa 
W. Robins. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) To 
Jan. 22: Paintings by Elizabeth 
R. Fondiller and Adele Watson. 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park Ave.) To Jan. 29: Irish 
painiings by E. OE. Somerville, 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) Jan.: Oils by Uptown Gal- 
lery group. 
Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) To 
dan. 29: Selected 20ih Century 
French Masters; Gouaches and 
Watercolors by Georges Rouault; 
“Venus” by Maillol. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) To Feb. 5: Contemporary 
American waiercolors and oils. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Jan. 29: John Steuart Curry. 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) Jan, 
19-Feb. 27: Landscape painting in 
America, 
eee 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Galiery Jan.: New 
Horizons in American Art; Index 
of American Designs. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum 7o Jan. 31: 
cuit Exhibition. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Museum 70 Jan. 30: 
Paintings and drawings by Peter 
Hurd, Saul Schary and Carl Sprin- 
chorn; flower siudies by Alice 
Siuntz Marionneaux; 11th Annual, 
Ohio Print Makers. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Cleveland Museum of Art 7o Jan. 
28: California Water Color Society. 

DAYTON, O. 

Dayton Art Institute Jan.: Guate- 
malan textiles; Moise Kisling. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Toledo Museum of Art Jan.: Jap- 
anese art. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute Jan.: Third 
Annual New Year Show. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

East Branch Library Jan.: First 
Annual Color Blockprin:ers of 
America; Lithographs by Stow 
Wengenroth. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Jan. 30: Young 
America—oils, watercolors and 
prints; Waterco'ors by Art Alli- 
ance members. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art Jan. 
22-Feb. 27: Benjamin Wes: bicen- 
tenary. 

Print Club To Jan. 22: Prints by 
Philadelphia artists. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Jan. 30: In- 
ternational watercolors; To Feb. 
3: Work by Alexandre Jacovlef; 
Jan. 18-Feb. 27: Work by Waldo 
Peirce. 

University of Pittsburgh Jan. 17- 
Feb. 28: Oil painiings from Helen 
C. Frick Collection. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club 7o Jan. 30: 
Painiings by Susan Moore Sisson 
and Frederick R. Sisson. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.; Cali- 
fornia Water Color Society; At- 
touro Gat-orno. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 21: 
Paintings from Carnegie Interna- 
tional; six modern sculptors; ab- 
stract painting and sculpiure. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum To Jan. 
26: Oils by Edmund Kinzinger; 
Paintings by Russell Cowles; Prints 
from California Society of Etchers. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 
16-Feb. 28: Gari Melchers’ Memo- 
rial Exhibicion. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 2 
Art Museum Jan. 12-Feb. 6: Paint- 
ings by Maurice Viaminck; Draw- 
ings by Boardman Robinson; late 
and contemporary paintings; Paint- 
ings by Camfferman; Paintings by 
Spanish Masters; Gothic tapestries; 
18th Century miniatures. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. P 
Milwaukee Art Institute Jan.: Work 
by Ruth Grotenroth and Paul 
Clemens. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Jan.: Needlework. 
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J 
Art Encyclopedia 

Basep upon a similar French work of some 
time ago, revised, edited and brought up to 
date by a large staff of American scholars, the 
new Harper’s Encyclopedia of Art has ap- 
peared in two volumes as the only work of 
its kind in English. Boasting 1,200 halftone 
cuts and nearly as many of the line cuts used 
in the original work by Louis Hourticq, the 
volumes list more than 3,000 subjects,—names, 
styles, periods, histories, terms, techniques, etc. 
(Harper Brothers, New York, $30.) 

Typographically, that is, in its paper stock, 
type, and lamentable line cut (not halftone) 
illustrations, the work shows inefficient prepa- 
ration and execution, surprising in view of the 
Harper imprint. The mechanical aspect of the 
arrangement is not much happier, for though 
the work is elaborately cross-indexed, it is 
done so with little relation to proportion of 
arlistic importance. The subject-matter itself 
has a curiously uneven quality though many of 
the longer passages (uninitialed throughout) 
obviously show first grade scholarship. A 
fair proportion of contemporary Americans 
are included to give the work a 1937, U.S.A. 
sanction, though here again, the proportion 
and many of the estimates are uneven. 

With preliminary adverse criticism done, 
the work still remains the only one of its 
kind in English and hence by sheer unique- 
ness, the best work of its kind in existence. 
It contains, also, a large amount of original 
and scholarly work, notable in sections on 
Oriental art, Egyptian, African, American In- 
dian, Italian, and the entire architectural sec- 
tion, as well as many shorter subjects. The 
halftones are excellent, interestingly arranged, 
and captioned, giving the volumes a human 
interest quality seldom found in an encyclo- 
pedic work. For the art student and the 
general library the set contains a thousand 
facts and illuminating passages which make 
the encyclopedia well worthwhile. 


Under the supervision of J. LeRoy David- 


_ son, Oriental art expert, and Philippa Gerry, 


expert on Italian Renaissance art, the follow- 
ing authorities comprised the American staff: 
Milton Brown, Ancient Near East; Martha 
Davidson, Persian Miniature painting; Flor- 
ence Diamond, Byzantine and Egyptian art; 
Michael Fooner, Jewish art; Dr. Robert Gold- 
water, Oceanic and African Negro art; Dr. 
Julius Held and Lucy Hernaday, Flemish, 
Dutch and German painting and sculpture; 
Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, American archeology ; 
and Herbert Weissberger, Spanish painting 
and sculpture. Tancred Borenius translated 
the original Hourticq text. The Index of 20th 
Century Artists assisted in the contemporary 
section. 













* 
* Tue BEST handbook and guide to designs 


of English silver that has yet appeared. 
New York SuN 


ENGLISH SILVER 
1675-1825 


STEPHEN G. C. EDWARD 


ENSKO WENHAM 


Written for those who 
admire and would understand 
Old English Silver 


$2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
ROBERT ENSKO, INC. 


682 Lexington Avenue, New York 


15th January, 1938 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Spain Potsep, An Etcher’s Record, by S. 
Chatwood Burton. Minneapolis: Univ. of Min- 
nesota Press; $5 (another edition with orig- 
inal etching, $10.) 

A beautiful volume of reproductions of 24 
etchings by the author with travelogue text. 

& 


ANcIENT PeruviaN ArT, VOLUME 1: ScuLP- 
TuRE, by Luis E. Valcarcel. Lima, Peru: Na- 
tional Museum; 67 pp.; many plates; paper 
cover; unpriced. 

An instructive and well illustrated discus- 
sion of the ancient Mochika art of Peru. 

€ 


FRENCH PAINTING OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century, by S. Rocheblave, translated from 
the French by George Frederic Lees. Paris: 
Hyperion Press. New York, French and Euro- 
pean Publications, Inc.; 39 pp. text; 96 
plates in photogravure; 8 plates in color; $6. 

The author, professor at the University of 
Paris and Ecole des Beaux-Arts, gives a pithy 
summary of the century. 





History of Silver 


Entuusiastic collectors of the sauce boat, 
the tankard, the cruet frame, the mustard pot 
and other alluring pieces of antique Eng- 
lish silver have now available a handy guide- 
book to their art, written by two well known 
experts. English Silver, 1675-1825, by Stephen 
G. C. Ensko and Edward Wenham (New 
York; Robert Ensko, Inc.; $2.50) tells in a 
brief and well illustrated way nearly all the 
collector need know of the facts of English 
silver. More than 200 line drawings of types 
of vessels, a table of the hall marks of 12 
cities, and explanatory text amounting to a 
short history of this art has been packed 
tightly into a 100 page book. 

The tremendous interest that has been 
shown recently in antique silver makes the 
appearance of the handbook extremely time- 
ly. The newcomer to the collector-fold will 
find the highly systematic arrangement of 
the text a comfortable and quick way of 
identifying silver. Facing each page devoted 
to a type of vessel is a page of line drawings 
giving the essential historical forms these ves- 
sels took through the years. The tabular ar- 
rangement of assay marks makes this seem- 
ingly highly technical phase of collecting 
a much more simple affair. 

Messrs. Ensko and Wenham have made the 
book much more useful by compressing the 
story of stylistic changes in a compact run- 
ning text that, in spite of its brevity, con- 
tains a considerable quantity of the romance 
of old silver. 





Publish 302 Art Books 


The production of fine arts books by Amer- 
ican publishers for 1937 amounted to 302, 
according to a compilation made by Publish- 
ers’ Weekly. This figure represents a gain 
of 72 over the previous 12 months. The new 
books published in December alone totalled 
28, excluding 5 reprints, in the fine arts 
classification. 

The seeming increase in art book produc- 
tion is generally shared by all classifications 
and if the art library grew, so also did the 
philosophy, religion, economic, and medicinal 
libraries grow. A study of the compilations 
indicates that people are turning to these 
subjects and the arts in preference to fiction, 
science and biography. The total book pro- 
duction for 1936 was 10,436; for the past 
year, 10,912. 





Wit (John Marin): 
IsaBELLA HowLanp (Cast Plaster) 


Sculptural Jabs 


AN IMPISH NOTE in sculpture is sounded 
from the Downtown Gallery, where the paint- 
er, Isabella Howland, is exhibiting “Twenty- 
Five Heads” in cast plaster. They are carica- 
tures of well knowns, modeled in a quick 
manner that catches all those idiosyncrasies 
that are associated with such persons as Mayor 
LaGuardia (whom the artists genuinely love), 
Thomas Dewey, the racket-buster, Steiglitz, 
Marin, O'Keeffe, Sheeler, the late Arnold 
Wiltz, and many others. 

The head of Marin (reproduced) is typical 
of the rugged sculptural feeling Miss How- 
land mixes with her playful jabs. “Adroit and 
clever,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell, Times 
critic. Carlyle Burrows, Herald Tribune critic, 
felt the artist was pulling her punches on oc- 
casion, but concluded that “the pocket-size 
portraits of New Yorkers show adequate skill 
and close perception of character, and are 
generally lively impressions of their personal- 
ities.” 





Were You a HawtHorne Stupent?: For- 
mer students of the late Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, who own sketches by the artist which 
he did as class demonstrations, are requested 
to write to Mrs. Charles W. Hawthorne, if 
they wish the sketches reproduced in a forth- 
coming book on the artist’s criticism. Notes 
taken by students at Hawthorne’s classes are 
being collated and woven into a unique book 
that will perpetuate the artist’s famous criti- 
cisms. The book will be published by Isaac 
Pitman Co. Mrs. Hawthorne’s address is 280 
West 4th Street, New York City. 


ZORN 


ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


ALL PERMANENT AND FULL STRENGTH—NO FILLERS 
GROUND IN A PERFECT MEDIUM 
OF COLD PRESSED LINSEED OIL 
AND POPPY OIL MIXTURE ON 
GRANITE STONES. CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION ON EACH TUBE. 


— Very Moderately Priced — 


ZORN ALIZARIN CRIMSON, MADDER LAKE 
PERMANENT GREEN LT., AND DP.—NO INERTS 
Studie Taube 55e—3 Tubes $1.50 Postpaid 


ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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the 
trademark 


of 


sincerity 


Restricted to the pigments of 
"The Permanent Palette” of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
ey and durability pos- 
sible. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Gendaie represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PURITY PERMANENCY 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ul- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00 Cobalt Blues, 1.50CeruleanBlue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


> 
~ 
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< 
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- 
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— 
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Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


George Rowney Watercolors 
Permanent Pigments 


Artist Canvas—All Widths—Pure Linen 
45 inches x 6 yards—$7.50 a roll. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 


55 Vanderbilt Ave., NW. Y., NH. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6320 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
111 John Street, New York 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
National Director, Florence Topping Green 


104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. , 
AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


A Wise Project 


Through American Art Week, the American 
Artists Professional League is making a sin- 
cere effort to make American art articulate, 
and already we can note that gratifying re- 
sults are being achieved. The plan commenced 
with insistence on the patronage of art and 
artists in each vicinity. Now the project maybe 
broadened and an exchange of paintings from 
one vicinity to another is being worked out. 
In his American Art Week proclamation or 
in his subsequent talk over the radio, Gover- 
nor Hoffman, New Jersey, called attention to 
the following statistics: $25,000,000 worth of 
paintings and drawings were imported largely 
from France and the Netherlands during the 
five years prior to 1936. In 1935 alone, seven 
and a half million dollars worth of paintings 
were imported. In 1931, 38 million dollars of 
art works and antiques came into this country 
and sales were forced by clever advertising. 
Practically all of these works of art were on 
the free list. It has been cheaper to live 
abroad where artists materials have been less 
expensive. Therefore artists resident in Eu- 
rope have been able to undersell American 
artists who have been living in their native 
land. All of this helps to explain why our 
artists and sculptors and craftsmen have had 
such a difficult time to find patrons. Moreover, 
most of our ultra rich, including those in The 
Social Register, considered it smarter to spon- 
sor and patronize visiting European artists. 

The American Artists Professional League 
seems to have started its campaign to turn 
the attention of all the people of America on 
the works of our living American artists 
when the time was ripe for such a major ef- 
fort. That it has been a major effort in some 
of oun states in 1937 will be made evident to 
all who shall be present at the League’s An- 
nual meeting dinner, in New York City, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, because there will be shown for 
the examination of all the 1937 American Art 
Week reports sent in by State Directors in 
collaboration with State Regional Chairman. 
Some of these are so well done that we bow 
our heads in sincere admiration. We hope that 
at least two of them may be placed perma- 
nently among the precious archives of their 
States. 

Reports of American Art Week activities 
Nov. 1-7, 1937 have been received from all 
but two States. This reveals how wide-spread 
has been the interest in this event. 


Ohio 

A belated account of the fine work for art 
done in Ohio came from Mr. Karl S. Bolander 
who will be remembered by all of those who 
attended last year’s annual dinner. He spoke 
at that time about his project to aid American 
art and artists and illustrated the lecture with 
colored slides of paintings and with motion 
pictures. The League and some other art as- 
sociations regret that finances have so far pre- 
vented them from supplying Mr. Bolander 
with such slides and movie films for his lec- 
tures on contemporary American. 

The same thing has happened in Ohio as 
in other states. In previous years isolated sec- 
tions of states reported observance of Amer- 
ican Art Week. This year almost all of the 


* * 


towns and cities have joined in the plan. Mr. 
Bolander sent a long list of the names of 181 
chairmen appointed, which covered every 


town and city of 1,000 or more in the state. 
ca co * 


Louisiana 

Every part of the state joined in outstand- 
ing celebrations of American Art Week, the 
enthusiasm and support of artists, art organi- 
zations, schools and the public in general 
made this possible. Both Mrs. Christman and 
Mr. Amos Lee Armstrong expressed their plea- 
sure with the results. Here also every part 
of the state was represented. Radio broadcasts 
on art were made each day from two of the 
radio stations. There was a showing of art 
from the entire state in Alexandria and the 
numerous clippings show the splendid co- 
operation from all of the newspapers in the 
state. Mr. Armstrong said “The movement 
continues to grow each year.” To you and our 
American Artists Professional League are due 


the greatest of praise for your work.” 
ea * * 


Montana’s Accomplishments 

The department at the Great Falls Fair 
under the leadership of Mrs. V. O. Robbins, 
director for the state, had 41 new exhibitors 
this year and the show was much larger than 
ever before. More than 1,000 paintings were 
crowded into available space, which was so 
obviously inadequate that the fair board has 
definitely promised a fine new building for the 
art exhibition next year—surely a great asset. 
The difficulty in Montana is that the artists 
do not yet see the importance of pulling to- 
gether whether or not they like each other’s 
work individually. Distance is a bad factor, 
and sparce population has much to do with 
the difficulties. Then there is the embarrass- 
ing financial status of the artists themselves, 
many of whom would be willing to co-operate 
but they cannot afford it. That is why Amer- 
ican Art Week is so much needed, because 
it does bring the art of Montana to the notice 
of the people. 


‘RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
152 West 57th Stent, New York : CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN ALBERT T. REID 6 East 15th Street, New York 
118 East 40th street, New York EDITOR : WILFORD S. CONROW 


— East 66th Street, New Soc 154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 
(é& G HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O 





FORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 

impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 








Beginning Our Eleventh Year 


ANNUAL DINNER |} ow 
MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
in the large Art Gallery of the 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB 


47 Fif TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 2ND, 1938 
at 7 o'clock 


* . . { *. . . . 
The National Executive Committee extends a cordial invitation to all members 
to be present. (Because seating capacity is limited, reservations must be re- 
stricted to the first two hundred who apply.) Dress will be informal as usual. 


1) After a brief business meeting, 


2) Display of AMeRicAN ArT WEEK Prize Paintings and Etchings, and of 
eight of the Reports of State Directors of AMERICAN ART WEEK. 


3) Announcement of the 1937 AMericaN ART WEEK awards. Reports of 
the recent AMERICAN ART WEEK activities have been received from all 
but two States, and from the League’s Chapter in Paris. So admirable 
have these been, in the opinion of the judges, that Honorable Mentions 
will be awarded this year in addition to the Prize Paintings: 

EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Ist Awarp—Oil Painting by Hobart Nichols, Oil p2inting by Eustace Paul Ziegler, 
“The Junction” “Boys on the Yukon” 
Ist HonoraBs_e Mention—Etching by Frederick K. Detwiller— Etching by Gordon Grant 
NIN UR MME Mt ree ey eae oon ese hk, tm S ledebestesi owes 
3rpv HonoraB_eE MENTION— 
—SpeciaL Awarp HONORABLE Mention— 


4) Address by Dr. Martin Fiscuer, Honorary Chairman of the League's 
National Committee on Technic. 





5) (American-made artists’ colors prior to 1930; now, what next should be 
done—this so that all may know something of the great service that 
the American Artists Professional League has been to all the artists of 
America in this technical field.) 


6) An opportunity to meet many of your fellow members. Formal intro- 
ductions are entirely unnecessary. 


Write or telephone for RESERVATIONS to 


ARTHUR FREEDLANDER 


Chairman, Dinner Committee 


51 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
STuyvesant 9-0061 


Dinner $1.25, including gratuities, to be paid the evening of the 
dinner at the Salmagundi Club 


15th January, 1938 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 


PROVEN PERMANENCY 
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USE 


NEWARK + NEW JERSEY am 


Rembranik 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 


US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK,N. J. 


Colours by “Blockx” 


129-131 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 
(eichiepbiileiaielhnintsilinibaipaiaccninnipaaatsreateaiy 


Artists’ 


Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


WEST 31st STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
















TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


for Artists, 





Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS OF 
THE CAPITOL REGION, April 1-May 31 at 
the Albany Institute of History and Art. Open 
to residents within 100 miles of Albany. 
Media: oils, water color, sculpture. No fee. 
Jury of selection. Cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry blank March 7; for arrival of 
exhibit March 14. Entry blanks will be mailed 
on request, Feb. Ist. Address: R. Loring Dunn, 
Curator, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PRINTMARERS ROTARY, March 
1-30 and tour for 12 months, at Birmingham, 
Ala.. and 15 other cities south and east. 
Open to all printmakers. Media: all graphic 
processes (no monotypes). Fee $3: jury of 
selection; many prizes including at least 5 
purchase prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecards, Feb. 10; for arrival of exhibit, Feb. 
15. For information address: Frank Hartley 
Anderson, Sec.. 2112 South Eleventh Court, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Chicago, Ill. 


§2nd ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF 
CHICAGO AND VICINITY, March 17-April 17, 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. Open to resi- 
dents of Chicago and within a radius of 100 
miles. Media: oil and sculpture. No fee. Jury 
of selection: Philip R. Adams, Albert Stewart, 
William A. Kittredge. Prizes: Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan medal and honorarium of 
$500; other cash prizes totaling $1,150. Last 
date for return of entry card, Feb. 17: for 
arrival of exhibits. Feb. 25. For information 
address; Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON, Jan. 
29-Feb. 12, at Marshall Field Galleries, under 
auspices of Hoosier Salon Patrons Association. 
Artists born in, resident in, or identified with 
Indiana. Media: oil, water color, pastels, graphic 
art and sculpture. Fee $5 for painters, $3 for 
sculptors; jury of selection; cash prizes total 
$3.000, ranging individually from $50-$500. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits, Jan. 20. For 
information address: Hoosier Art Gallery, 211 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 28th 
ANNUAL, March 5-27, at the Morgan Memo- 
rial Museum, Hartford. Open to all. Media: oil, 
sculpture, black and white. No fee. Jury of 
selection. Numerous cash prizes. Last date for 
arrival of exhibits Feb. 25. For information 
een: Carl Ringius, Sec., Box 204, Hartford, 

onn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXHIBITION OF WORK BY INDIANA ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN, March 1-31 at the John 
Herron Art Institute. Open to residents and 
native-born Indianans. Media: oil, water color, 
graphic arts, sculpture, drawing and crafts. 
Entrance fee: $2. Jury of selection of out-of- 
state artists. Two prizes. Last date for re- 
turn of entry card and arrival of exhibit not 
stated. For information address: John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION, Feb. 6- 
28, at Kansas City Art Institute. Open to all 


(probably) Jan. “19: Poe =i c 
Kansas City Art Institute, 4415 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


ANNUAL PRINT SHOW, through February at 
the galleries of the Laguna Beach Art Associa- 
tion. Open to all artists in all print media and 
drawings. Fee 25 cents for each entry. Jury of 
selection and awards. Several cash prizes, Last 
date for arrival of exhibits, Jan. 29. For infor- 
mation address: Mr. Jean Swiggett, chairman, 
Laguna Beach Art Association, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 


Les Angeles, Calif. 


19th INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
PRINT MAKERS SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA, 
March 1-31, at Los Angeles Museum of Art. 
Open to all. Media: all except monotypes. No 
fee. Jury of selection. Gold medal prize. Last 
date for return of entry card and arrival of 
exhibit, Feb. 1. For information address: Miss 
Ethel B. Davis, Sec-Treas., 45 S. Marengo Ave.. 
Room 12, Pasadena, Calif. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


25th ANNUAL WISCONSIN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS EXHIBITION, April 5-30, at Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. Open to residents of Wis- 
consin. Media: oil, water color, sculpture, 
drawings. No fee. Jury of selection. Cash awards 
and medals. Last date for arrival of exhibit, 
March 8. For information address: Milwaukee 
Art Institute, 772 No. Jefferson St.. Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Southern States Art League at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Montgomery, April 7-30. Open to mem- 
bers only. Media: oil water color, pastel, black 
and whites, crafts, etc. Fee: membership fee 
$5. Jury of selection; several prizes. Last date 
for return of entry cards and for arrival of 
exhibits March 12. For information address: 
Miss Ethel Hutson, Sec.-Treas., Southern States 
Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 


113TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, March 16- 
April 13, at the National Academy, N. Y. 
Open to all artists. Media: Oil, sculpture, prints. 
No fee. Jury. Prizes and awards. Receiving 
days, March 1 and 2. For information and 
prospectus address: National Academy of De- 
sign, 215 West 57th St.. New York City. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, 
April 20-May 12, at the American Fine Arts 
Society building. Open to all. Media: photog- 
raphy, drawing, plans, crafts. Fee: $5. Jury. 
Medal awards and cash prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card, March 10; for arrival of 
exhibits, April 15. For information address: 
Architectural League of New York, 115 East 
40th St.. New York. 


New Orleans, La. 


37th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART AS- 
SOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS, March 6-30, 
at the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. Open 
to members and non-resident artists. Media: 
Oil, watercolor, pastel, graphic arts, drawings, 
and crafts. Fee: membership fee of $5 per year. 
Jury of selection. Prizes to be announced. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits, Feb. 15. 
For information address: Art Association of 
New Orleans, La. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 
insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


LARGE NORTH LIGHT STUDIO: centrally 

located. Specially equipped for painting class: 
for rent few days weekly. Address inquiries P. O. 
Box 42, Station H,. 


SUMMER CLASSES—lIdeal arrangement for 

artist or writer with following, to continue 
study during Summer, under congenial conditions. 
Adult camp near New York. For groups limited 
to 25. Reasonable rates. Dates now being ar- 
ranged. Box No. CC. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, deaned, 

varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 
quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay. 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New Eng- 

land subjects. Write for catalogue: Margaret 
Dougall Elder, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
Massachusetts. 
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WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelson Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS’ CAN VAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruetion pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with special low 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 58. New York. 


FOR SALE—Solid Etching Press. Condition per- 
fect. Bed 18x26. Star Wheel. $80. Delbos, 333 
Lincoln Road, Goose Points, Michigan. 


Singing Man: Ernst BARLACH 


“Of Our Time” | 


FROM ITS RECENT EXHIBITION of “Sculpture 
of Our Time,” the Cleveland Museum ae 
quired three representative pieces by im 
portant European Contemporaries — Singii 
Man by Ernst Barlach, German; Torso 
Constantin Brancusi, Roumanian; and 
gazzo by Gerhard Marcks, German. The 
German works were purchased through Cur 
Valentin of Buchholz Galleries, who t 
Singing Man “one of Barlach’s most impo 
works in bronze.” All three have been place 
on exhibition in the Hinman B. Hurlbut Cok 
lection at the museum. q 

The “Sculpture of Our Times” exhibition 
subtitled “a spectacular array of more thal 
100 pieces of sculpture in bronze, stone, pot} 
tery and wood,” brought together works 4 
national and international importance. 
finest of the conservatives were invited, 
most radical of the moderns, and many 
the significant workers who belong to neit 
one school of thought nor the other. 

Included were ranking achievements 
such artists as Alexander Archipenko, first of 
the cubist and abstract sculptors; Rudolf 
ling, Georg Kolbe, Wilhelm Lehmbruck, 
nee Sintenis of Germany; the great J 
Slav, Ivan Mestrovic; Pablo Picasso and Pab 
lo Gargallo of Spain; Antoine Bourde Pa 
Othon Coubine, Raymond Duchamp- Villon, 
Aristide Maillol, Jane Poupelet, Henri Gau-™ 
dier-Brzeska and Charles Despiau of France;” 
Eric Gill and Alfred Howell of England” 
Amadeo Modigliani of Italy; Chana Orlof 
of Russia; and Viktor Planckh of Austria. 7 

As a bridge between the European and the” 
large group of Americans was Carl Milles, fa~ 
mous Swede, whose teachings at Cranbrook} 
Foundation have influenced numerous Amer-_ 
ican sculptors. Among the more pretentious: 
pieces in the American group were William” 
Zorach’s well-known Mother and Child, Gas* 
ton Lachaise heroic Standing Woman, and & 
standing nude figure by Robert Laurent. 


Art Awuiance PurcHases: Seven paint-~ 
ings included’ in the Philadelphia Art Alli-™ 
ance’s Circulation Picture Club Exhibition” 
last month have been purchased for the “a 
ganization’s permanent collection. They are” 
Florence V. Cannon’s Roses and Delphinium, 
Martin Gambee’s Anchorage, Gertrude Green- 
blatt’s Wood Hole Dry Dock, Earle Horter’s | 
Rockport Fishing Boats, John B. Lear, Jr's 
Top of the Moor, Vollian B. Rann’s Harbor” 
in Winter, and a still life by Marian ae 
Harris. 
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